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Y OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, im miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So,.at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as “Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Your Feed Bags do Double Work 


WHEN THEY’RE STYLED IN BEMILIN PRINTS 


Demand for double-purpose, dress-print bags began sweeping 
the country years ago. It’s bigger than ever now. Take advantage 
of this demand by packing your feed in Bemis Bemilin Bags. 


Thus, you get the benefit of exclusive patterns created by noted 
New York designers ... patterns with a flair women prefer. 
There’s a wide variety... different, unusual, desirable patterns 
usually found only in high-priced, exclusive garments. 


The Bemis Band-Label, printed with rich, colorful inks, keeps 
your brand highly visible for all-round identification. Yet the 
pasted label is easily removed by soaking in water. For extra 
Sales power, pack your feed in Bemilin Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn 5 Louisville *Memphis eA 

Buffalo * Charlotte Chicago * Denver BAG” New Orleans * New York wae ¢ Norfolk 

Detroit * East Pepperell * Indianapolis yi Compan? Oklahoma City. * Omaha « Orlando 

Houston * Kansas City » Los Angeles x Jk A PeoriasPittsburgh*SalinasSalt Lake City 
St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE: 1892 4M The fine baking qualities of Page’s Flour 
is firmly founded on skillful milling, con- 
stant laboratory control of production and 
selection of only the choicer baking 
wheats. And that third point is backed 
by the favorable location of thé Page 
Mills at Topeka where wheat can be drawn 
from four major states—Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Colorado. vi 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 





WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














SALINA, KANSAS lee 
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The ever reliable uniformity of MADE-RITE 
flour comes from a scientific approach to the 
milling problem. Wheat varieties that com- 
pose MADE-RITE are chosen with experi- 


enced care, pre-tested under rigid chemical and 








baking analysis, and milled to constant accuracy 
guaranteed by exacting laboratory checks. 
































KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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Choose SMERTA! 


The net weight of the flour that goes 
in an ISMERTA bag is not quantity 
alone but it is also a full poundage of 
quality. 

ISMERTA’S rugged dependability 
and baking tolerance is founded on a 
firm policy of choosing only the finest 
wheats that can meet today’s bakeshop 
conditions and produce a fine-textured 
loaf of tasty bread. 

Every skill of wheat buyer, miller 
and cereal chemists is concen- 
trated on building ISEMERTA 
to this single standard of 

highest quality. 








THE [smEeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


KANSAS 


CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 





BOISE 
HARLING 
OKLAHO 
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Yes, indeed—Chase Bags are mighty good to have around your prod- 
ucts—whatever they may be. Good because they’re designed to best 
meet your packaging requirements. 

Chase has had one hundred years of engineering experience in design- 
ing containers of all types—cotton, burlap, paper, open mesh, and water- 
proof bags for the extra protection of hard-to-carry, dry and wet 
products. 

Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to analyze your 
needs and specify the container that best combines protection and 
economy. He will be glad to consult with you. 

Remember the name—Chase Bags—the better containers that are 
GOOD TO HAVE AROUND. 

ZE¥ASN 


; \ One Hundred Years of Experience 
[8 71947 \ in Making Better Bags for 
C ws me j Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E ee AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ° BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. e . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK, > DALLAS ° DENVER ’ DETROIT GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS * HUTCHINSON, KAN. « KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE «¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST, LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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mill is reflected in exact 
i baking results in your plant 






> Every facility for technical control in the milling of 

: flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 

: hard wheat we use. is under constant operation: 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

> prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 

> conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
: “anda type of flour produced that will give you 

> exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
: loaf. For further information about the technical help 
> we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
: or write or wire us direct. 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 







AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL'S 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mils 


Division Gf International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 


RELIANCE High Gluten 


MONARCH First Clear 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 














La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinncsore 
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‘The Choice re) Medals Fincet Hard Wheats 


(The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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ARN OLD 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SS ARMENIA TEEE ATER LG OREN ON TIT 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR M 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 





ILLS CO) 





WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT . 101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
Better Bakery Flours PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
Oklahoma City, Okla. LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 











LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
district of central western Kan- RYE—White - Medium - Dark 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 







“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 























i GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“"4.°- 
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A NEW LINE OF QUALITY FORMULA FEEDS 


a em 


available—A new complete line of high qual- 
NV 0 W ity formula feeds ... TOWN CRIER. TOWN 

CRIER feeds are being produced in a new 
feed mill just completed at Marshall, Mo. The new plant 
is completely modern and designed by one of the out- 
standing milling engineering firms for the most economi- 
cal and efficient production. 


TOWN CRIER feeds are formulated by a nationally 
known nutritionist and are carefully checked for quality 
and feeding results on two TOWN CRIER experimental 
farms and in the TOWN CRIER laboratories. 


Backed by the large milling organization that for many 
years has produced the nationally famous TOWN CRIER 
Flour, the new feed line will have the benefits of all the 





extensive purchasing and production facilities of this 
large company. 


Top-notch feeding results are assured for TOWN CRIER 
feeds and they will be backed with plenty of advertising 
and sales punch. Available in mash, pellet and granule 
form, the full TOWN CRIER formula feed line will in- 
clude molasses feeds and a full line of processed grains, 
including steamed rolled oats, pulverized oats, crimped 
oats, scratch grains, corn chop, etc. 


We invite inquiries from dealers and brokers. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to affiliate with a large and new organi- 
zation in the feed field. Complete information on feeds, 
territories, advertising and delivery service furnished on 
request. Write today. No obligation. 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS. [NC. 


2010 Taney Ave., No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cabinet Food Group Recommends 
Export Goal of 12.5 Million Tons 





Rains Aid Wheat 
Crops in Southern 
Hemisphere 


Recent rainfall has improved the 
wheat crop outlook in both Australia 
and Argentina, trade reports indicate. 

After an unusually arid winter, 
three heavy rains in the past week 
have relieved a threatened drouth 
over much of the Argentine wheat 
belt, which had developed dry, dusty 
top soil. Spendid rains are reported 
to have been received in Australia, 
with only one or two minor regions 
complaining about dryness now. 

In Argentina, a total of 14,500,000 
acres seeded in 1947 is estimated to 
be 13% below last year and 18% be- 
low the 10-year average. Some grow- 
ers reduced their acreage because of 
dissatisfaction with the government 
price fixing policies. Shipments of 
wheat from Argentina through Sept. 
11 exceeded 1,500,000 tons, which was 
one third more than in the like pe- 
riod a year ago and 12% above ex- 
ports during the entire year of 1946. 

The Australian crop is tentatively 
estimated at 220 million bushels, of 
which Britain is scheduled to receive 
50 million bushels. This combined 
with around 160 million bushels Ca- 
nadian wheat and 61 million home 
production, is calculated by the trade 
to be sufficient for U. K. needs under 
rationing. The total of 270 million 
bushels exceeds by 10 million the 


amount of home and imported wheat 
available in the last two crop years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY SELL EXCHANGE BUILDING 


NEW YORK—tThe New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the real estate 
situation with a view to selling the 
property and replacing the 60-year- 
old structure with a modern office 
building. 











DECISION UP TO TRUMAN; PLAN 
SEEN AS MARSHALL VICTORY 


“iSediedaas : 
Reduction From 1444 Million-Ton Goal Less Drastic Than 
Predicted by Anderson; Larger Fats, Oils Exports 
Expected to Supplement European Aid Program 





Export Flour Market Limited; 
Britain Inquires for Egypt 


Export trade in flour remains very 
light, with inquiries from British im- 
porters early this week affording 
about the only market action. The 
British interest was for 72% extrac- 
tion flour and presumably was for 
shipment to Egypt under November 
allocations for that country. Eastern 
seaboard loading was specified. Busi- 
ness was expected to be consum- 
mated Sept. 23 or 24. 

Switzerland completed its October 
purchases late last week taking flour 
at $6.90 sack, c. and f., Genoa, for 
72% extraction. Otherwise European 
interest was absent, and only U.K.- 
Pacific, India and France have alloca- 
tions remaining open for November. 
The French so far have done no buy- 
ing. However, it is expected that sup- 
plemental allocations of around 50,- 
000 long tons wheat equivalent will 
be forthcoming for November, as this 


amount was cut off arbitrarily by 
USDA officials when the November 
quotas were set. 

Latin American trade is light, al- 
though most countries in that area 
are willing to buy. Scattered sales 
were made to Cuba, Haiti and some 
other West Indies countries, but vol- 
ume was very light. Brazil is ready 
to purchase almost any quantity, but 
licenses are not available. The fourth 
quarter shipping permits are still 
awaited by millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. M. TULLY ADDRESS CHANGED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Effective Sept. 
29, the Minneapolis address of Frank 
M. Tully, purchasing agent for the 
A&P Food Stores, will be 817 An- 
drus Bldg., 512 Nicollet Ave., with 
no change in telephone numbers. 








CCC Starts Buying Heavy Quantities 
Spring, Durum Wheat at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. entered the spring 
Wheat market in an active way the 
past week, taking both spring and 
durum wheat in large volume, with 
occasional lots of hard winters and 
some mixed wheat, for a total of 
5,115,000 bu. The agency’s heaviest 
purchases occurred on the days of 
the big price breaks, leading many 
grain men to remark that the gov- 
ernment request for increased mar- 
gins and the announcement of re- 
duced November allocations were pos- 
sibly more than coincidental with its 
buying activities. 

The agency declines to reveal 
Prices paid or time of shipment of 
its purchases, but it is believed that 
Virtually all of the grain taken has 





been basis in store at Duluth for ex- 
port loading down the lakes. Pur- 
chases of spring wheat between noon 
Sept. 12 and noon Sept. 20 totaled 
3,180,000 bu., durum 1,750,000, hard 
winters 150,000 and mixed wheat 
35,000, through the Minneapolis re- 
gional office of the CCC. 

The CCC also was-active in the 
Pacific Northwest, where it bought 
3,558,540 bu. wheat through its Port- 
land, Ore., office between noon Sept. 
12 and noon Sept. 19. Chicago tak- 
ings amounted to 1,051,000 bu., while 
Kansas City purchases dropped to 
150,000 bu. 

With the purchases of the past 
week it is now learned that the gov- 
ernment has obtained approximately 
260 million bushels of grain, either 





PMA Flour Buying Nil; May Resume Soon 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration pur- 
chased no flour last week, apparently concentrating its activities in wheat, 
of which it took 9,789,272 bu. through its four regional offices. It was report- 
ed Sept. 22 that PMA expects to resume buying flour sometime this week, 

no mention was made of types or prices. The agency has not revised its 
old buying prices, which now are far out of line in view of the skyrocketing 
Wheat prices of the past two weeks. Between July 1 and its last purchase 


date, the PMA had taken 6,526,310 sacks flour. 





exported, on hand or for delivery 
by Nov. 30. On the basis of the 
probable export goal of 475 million 
bushels for the current crop year, 
this leaves an additional 215 mil- 
lion bushels, still to be purchased. 
Aggressive procurement in the 
Northwest is likely to continue, but 
the government may find difficulty 
in shaking loose supplies from the 
Southwest, where the movement has 
slowed noticeably. 

When wheat prices dived late last 
week, the Commodity Credit Corp. at 
Kansas City priced some of the wheat 
it had contracted for previously on a 
basis of 2¢ over Kansas City Decem- 
ber. The agency announced Sept. 22 
that it had purchased 150,000 bu. 
from Sept. 18 to Sept. 20, and 255,- 
000 bu. were purchased Sept. 22. 
Trade impressions were that addi- 
tional wheat was priced on Sept. 22, 
but no figures are yet available. 

Last week’s buying brought theCCC 
total to 81,916,000 bu. ut Kansas City, 
exclusive of 2,175,000 bought for the 
crop insurance program, which prob- 
ably will ultimately be exported. 
There is no indication at present that 
the agency is buying any cash wheat 
at Kansas City. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—It has been 
learned in unimpeachable quarters 
that the cabinet food committee this 
week recommended to President Tru- 
man that the U.S. export goal be 
set at 12.5 million tons for the cur- 
rent crop year. The President is ex- 
pected to announce this decision for- 
mally after the details have been 
worked out by John Steelman, presi- 
dential assistant. 

According to this source, the deci- 
sion is a victory for George C. Mar- 
shall, secretary of state, who fought 
for a maximum effort on the food 
front by the U.S. to get the Euro- 
pean recovery program off to a flying 
start if Congress approves the aid 
proposals. 

While the 12.5 million ton export 
goal is short of the 14.5 million ton 
minimum requirement estimated for 
the Marshall Plan, it is now expected 
that broadly expanded exports of fats 
and oils, particularly to Germany, 
will take up the slack in the original 
goal. Accelerated fats and oils ex- 
ports will first be revealed in lard, 
with vegetable oil exports to be ex- 
panded as the new crops become avail- 
able for crushing. 

Members of the cabinet food com- 
mittee are Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture; Secretary Mar- 
shall, and W. Averell Harriman, sec- 
retary of commerce. 


Confusion Indicated 


Earlier, confusion of the adminis- 
tration in matters of food export was 
clearly revealed in contradictory 
statements attributed to Secretary 
Anderson as he returned to the capital 
from a vacation in Hawaii and his 
estate in New Mexico. 

In Chicago, Mr. Anderson predicted 
a grain export program of 400 mil- 
lion bushels, and not more than 48 
hours later he further reduced the 
program to 350 million bushels for 
the current crop year. 

One official who is in a position to 
know the international requirements 
and the trends of State Department 
policy insisted that our export pro- 
gram for the current crop year would 
not fall below 450 million bushels de- 
spite Mr. Anderson’s statement re- 
garding reductions. 


Talk Disturbs Markets 


One of the greatest contributions 
to the chaotic condition in commodity 
markets with the incident disturb- 
ance in processing circles is the large 
amount of small talk which has ema- 
nated from official and semi-official 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Cut in Flour Quotas Starts Wrangle 





USDA OVERSTEPS AUTHORITY, 
COMMERCE OFFICIALS ARGUE 


ee aS 
50,000-Ton Reduction in November Allocations May Be 
Restored—Food Export Policies Confused by 
Official Worry Over Retail Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—That part of of- 
ficial Washington concerned with the 
food export program barely is con- 
cealing its rancor over the unauthor- 
ized intrusion of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials, who arbitrarily 
reduced the November flour alloca- 
tion program after it had been pre- 
viously approved by Department of 
Commerce, Office of International 
Trade officials. 


It has been learned that this un- 
authorized assertion of authority by 
the USDA officials of power over ex- 
port allocations granted to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Congress 
under the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947 may bring about a showdown 
over allocation authority and remove 
from the USDA the present delega- 
tion of advisory power, which seems 
to have been abused in regard to the 
November flour allocation. 


USDA Action Unauthorized 


From a reliable government source 
it has been learned that after the No- 
vember allocations had been recom- 
mended at operating leve’s at the 
USDA and approved by OIT officials 
at the Department of Commerce, 
Nathan Koenig, special assistant to 
Clinton P. Anderson, and Col. R. I. 
Harrison of the USDA, took it upon 
themselves to review the approved 
allocations and removed from the list 
flour allocations to Sweden, Switzer- 
land and some other countries. It is 
asserted that the reduction in the 
flour quotas for November amounted 
to approximately 50,000 long tons as 
a result of this bureaucratic display 
of power. 


May Restore Flour Quotas 


Protests over the reduction of flour 
allocations to these nations have been 
received by the allocation authorities 
and by the State Department and it 
is predicted on reliable authority that 
the cuts will be restored. 


That such unwarranted intrusions 
can occur at the USDA after the legal 
authority to exercise allocation con- 
trol powers has been approved, points 
up the lack of coordination of export 
control responsibility, which Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.) noted 
in his draft of the renewal of the ex- 
port allocation control authority ex- 
tension. 


Under the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947, under which the government 
obtains its export control power, it is 
precisely stated that the Department 
of Commerce shall be responsible for 
administration of these controls. As 
a matter of convenience, the Com- 
merce Department has permitted the 
USDA to advise and make up month- 
ly allocations, but it is believed that 
this is the first time that consequen- 
tial changes have been made in 
monthly allocations without consul- 


tation with the legal allocation offi- 
cials. 

While Col. Harrison and Mr. Koenig 
are reputed to have the confidence of 
Secretary Anderson, it has never been 
observed that they have worked close- 
ly with the operating officials in the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain branch, where the allo- 
cations are compiled and recommend- 
ed, and the abuse of authority in this 
instance is characterized by certain 
officials as capricious and improper. 

Restoration of some of the cuts in 
individual country November flour al- 
locations will probably be announced 
later as supplemental quotas for the 
November period, officials say. 

The total grain export slated for 
November is 29,514,000 bu., predom- 
inantly wheat, as compared with the 
October allotment of 45,685,000 bu. 

USDA has repeated its allocation 
of grain sorghums to India in Novem- 
ber, despite the desirability of this 





grain for animal feeds.-When ques- 
tioned about the October allocation 
of sorghums to India, USDA officials 
explained this allotment on the basis 
of the availability of supplies close 
to seaport terminals on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


It was further explained that the 
only possible substitute for sorghums 
would be wheat, and that situation is 
only another aspect on an over-all 
acutely tight supply. 


Policy Changes Doubted 


Political observers here doubt that 
the recent sub-cabinet food com- 
mittee session will produce any im- 
portant policy changes regarding 
food exports. They base this conclu- 
sion on the fact that Chester Davis, 
agricultural chief on the President’s 
economic advisory committee, will 
have to be considered before any new 
policy is enunciated. According to 
these observers, Mr. Davis is the 
mainspring of agricultural policy, 
and consequently Mr. Anderson is in 
approximately the same position as 
that of former Secretary Claude 
Wickard when Marvin Jones was 
named war food administrator. 

One possibility as to policy is seen 
in the speculation that the adminis- 
tration desponds of obtaining domestic 
controls over grains and will as an 
alternative enter the grain markets 
to build up a wheat carry-over for 
next year. These speculations (and 
that is all they are) predict that the 


(Continued on page 37) 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John Cipperly 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The inherent 
weakness of the government as a 
middle party in the economic whirl is 
being revealed daily as it rejects 
orthodox economic remedies and 
adulterates them with political con- 
siderations. 


The normally careful Congressman 
Clifford Hope, House Agriculture 
Committee _ chair- 
man, recently sug- 
gested that the 
commodity mar- 
kéts might require 
investigation as a 
result of the recent 
high prices for 
corn and wheat. 
This inference by a 
government official 
who is presumed 
to understand the 
functions of the 
commodity ex- 
changes created a stir in trade circles, 
indicating the infection of the pres- 
ent hysteria here and in the rest of 
nation. 

For more than two years the gov- 
ernment has been advertising a bull 
market in grains. Every official state- 
ment has revealed an over-all short- 
age of the food and feed commodities. 
An observer asks: Can the public be 
blamed if it fails to follow the wise 
market advice that responsible gov- 
ernment officials have been handing 
out for months? 

The responsibility for current con- 





John Cipperly 


ditions lies not in the natural reac- 
tion of the commodity markets to the 
government advertised bull market, 
nor to the processing industries for 
current retail price levels, but to the 
administration which for the past two 
and one half years has been tinker- 
ing with the relief and rehabilitation 
program without results except for 
the depletion of our grain and other 
food supplies and at the expense of 
the domestic taxpayer. 

These observers again characterize 
the whole business as “operation 
bungle” and suggest this phrase as 
the opposition campaign slogan for 
1948. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———~* 


RICHMOND SCHOOL DATES 
CHANGED TO OCT. 24-25 


RICHMOND, VA.—The flour mill 
sanitation school for millers in the 
Piedmont region, originally scheduled 
to be held Oct. 17-18 has been post- 
ponea until the following week-end, 
Oct. 24-25, because of the shortage 
of hotel rooms. The school will be 
sponsored jointly by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and will be 
held at Hotel Richmond. R. K. Dur- 
ham, director of the federation’s tech- 
nical service department, will be in 
charge of the school. Speakers on the 
two-day program will be specialists 
in the various phases of sanitation 
and insect control. 


NEW STERLING DRUG 
SUBSIDIARY FORMED 


a ea Inc., to Conduct 
Major Pharmaceutical Business 
of Parent Company 


NEW YORK — Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., has been formed as a subsidiary 
to integrate the major pharmaceuti- 
cal interests of Sterling Drug, Inc, 
in the U.S. James Hill, Jr., president 
of the parent company, announced 
Sept. 21 that the new company will 
conduct the business hitherto oper- 
ated by Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc.; organized by Sterling in 1919 
and now being liquidated, as we!l as 
the pharmaceutical operations o! the 
Frederick Stearns & Co. Division, De- 
troit, organized in 1855 as Fredvrick 
Stearns & Co. 

When legal requirements are com- 
pleted, a similar subsidiary wi'! be 
formed in Canada. 

The new organization will take over 
the extensive Winthrop manufactur- 
ing facilities at Rensselaer, N. Y,, 
concentrating in that plant pharma- 
ceuticals supplied as ampules and tab- 
lets. The Glenbrook, Conn., plant will 
continue the manufacture of antacid 
tablets and elixirs and ointments will 
be manufactured in the newly pur- 
chased plant at Myerstown, Pa. 

Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president 
of Winthrop Chemical Co. since he 
joined the Sterling organization six 
years ago, has been elected president 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. Consolida- 
tion of the sales staffs of the individu- 
al units has been effected under Jo- 
seph G. Noh, vice president in charge 
of sales, and P. Val Kolb has been 
appointed divisional vice president in 
charge of special markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. J. Totuschek, 
editor of the Cargill Crop Bulletin 
published by Cargill, Inc., will be the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists to be 
held Sept. 26 at the Andrews Hotel. 
A luncheon will precede the meeting, 
first of the fall and winter series. 
Mr. Totuschek’s topic will be ‘Crop 
Reporting and This Year’s Out-turn.” 


RREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGINEERING DIRECTOR 
FOR INTERNATIONAL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of John F. Hoffmeister as director of 
engineering has been announced by 
the International Milling Co. 

Mr. Hoffmeister received his degree 
in civil engineering from Villanova 
College and took graduate work at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Prior to his appointment, he was 
works manager of the engineering 
works division for the Dravo Corp. 
Pittsburgh. He is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

He is married and has two children. 
The family will make its home in 
Minneapolis in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL BUYS ELEVATOR 

KANSAS CITY—The Continental 
Grain Co. has purchased the 20,000- 
bu. elevator at Parkville, Mo., from 
the E. H. Sullivan Grain Co., Kansas 
City. 
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CONGRATULATIONS—S. W. Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Ia., left, honor guest 
at the annual convention of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
St. Louis, Sept. 14-16, congratulates Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
on his election to the presidency of the association. At right is Fred E. 
Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the association’s executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Green is the first Missourian to head the association since 


1906. 





CORN PROCESSORS DENY 
PRICE FIXING CHARGES 


WASHINGTON — Nineteen corn 
processing companies have filed de- 
nials of a complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission that they have en- 
gaged in unlawful price discrimination 
and conspiracy to fix prices and sup- 
press competition. 

The answers were directed chiefly 
against charges of collusion in the 
quotation and support of prices, terms 
and conditions of sale for such prod- 
ucts as corn syrups, corn sugars, corn 
oils, dextvins and starches. 

The FTC said some of the answers 
filed admit use of the methods of 
quotation alleged, but all deny that 
such use is pursuant to any price fix- 
ing conspiracy or in violation of the 
FTC act. 

Under charges of violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act the denials -as- 
sert that the challenged price differ- 
entials represent difference in cost. of 
production or sale and delivery re- 
sulting from different methods or 
quantities of purchasing. Further 
denials claim that the alleged dis- 
criminatory prices were made in good 
faith to meet competition. 

A further legal defense is made 
that the FTC charges are invalid 
since earlier FTC had issued cease 
and desist orders to prevent price 
discrimination by these companies 
and they should be charged of viola- 
tion of that order rather than under 
the new complaint. 

Hearings will be conducted later by 
FTC-on the companies’ answers. 

Answers were recieved from: 

Corn Products Refining Co. and its 
subsidiaries, Corn Products Sales Co., 
New York. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and its sub- 
Sidiary, Staley Sales Corp., both of 
Decatur, Ill. 

Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis, 
and subsidiaries, Clinton Sales Co., 
Clinton, Iowa; Bliss Syrup & Preserv- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and D. B. Scully 
Syrup Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and subsid- 
laries: A. A. Busch & Co., Inc., A. A. 
Busch & Co., and Southern Syrup 
Co., Ine. 

Union Starch & Refining Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind., and its subsidiary, Union 
Sales Corp. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New 
York; American Maize-Products Co., 
New York; the Hubinger Co., Keokuk, 


Iowa, and National Starch Products, 
Inc., New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN WEIGHER RETIRES 


DULUTH—W. McInnis, state grain 
weigher, recently announced his re- 
tirement after 25 years of service. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMA CREATES COMMITTEE 
ON FOOD PRICE PROBLEM 


NEW YORK—The grocery industry 
has created a committee to do its 
share in aiding the government’s at- 
tempts to solve the current price 
problems in food fields. Six men, all 
fully experienced in their own fields, 
most of whom have worked with the 
government on war and postwar prob- 
lems, were authorized at the board of 
directors’ meeting of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., to 
act as a fact-finding and coordinating 
committee for grocery products. 

They are: W. R. Barry, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc; H. T. Cum- 
mings, vice president, Curtice Bros. 
Co; Austin S. Igleheart, president, 
General Foods Corp.; O. E. Jones, vice 
president, Swift & Co.; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman, Continental Baking 
Co., and Paul S. Willis, president of 
GMA. 

Grocery manufacturers feel that 
President Truman should take steps 
to consolidate all possible informa- 
tion on the food supply and price situ- 
ation and then call on business, labor 
and others to help create a working 
program. Toward this the new com- 
mittee can be helpful. “We feel,” Mr. 
Willis stated, “that the current situa- 
tion is purely the aftermath of our 
war effort and no one segment of our 
economy is to blame for price in- 
creases.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. HAMLING APPOINTED 
TO INTERNATIONAL POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Internation- 
al Milling Co. recently announced 
the appointment of W. Coe Hamling 
as assistant general sales manager of 
grocery products. A graduate of Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Mr. Hamling 
has been connected with the flour 
milling industry since shortly after 
his graduation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamling and their 
two children will move from Chicago 
to Minneapolis, which will be his 
headquarters. 
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KANSAS DROUTH DARKENS 1948 
WHEAT PICTURE; SEEDING LATE 


Surface Soil Too Dry to Germinate Seed and Establish 
Plants—Subsoil Moisture Also Deficient—Chances 
of Rains Decrease as Season Progresses 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Soil and 
moisture conditions in the Great 
Plains at this time add up to pros- 
pects for a poor crop of hard winter 
wheat next year. R. I. Throckmorton, 
director of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, said Sept. 20 
that it has been a long time since 
conditions have been so poor at this 
time of the year. 

Mr. Throckmorton said that over 
the hard winter wheat region as a 
whole, seeding has been delayed by 
the lack of surface moisture neces- 
sary to germinate the seed and estab- 
lish the seedling plants. The crop 
generally is seeded by the middle of 
September, he said, and this fall there 
is considerable acreage yet to be seed- 
ed. Seedbed conditions also are poor, 
being rough and cloddy. 


Subsoil Moisture Inadequate 


Soil auger tests have indicated a 
deficiency of subsoil moisture also. 
Mr. Throckmorton said that on Nov. 
1, 1946, surface and subsoil moisture 
content of the wheat lands was ideal 
and that at this time, 11 months later, 
those conditions are about the oppo- 
site. 

He estimated that in the Great 
Plains there was about a million acres 
less land than normal under summer 
fallow and that about 800,000 fewer 
acres under other moisture conserving 
tillage, such as strip cropping, and 
contouring. . 

“As we approach the fall and win- 
ter months, the prospects for mois- 
ture become less promising,” Mr. 
Throckmorton said. Weather bureau 
data show that the Great Plains re- 
ceives about 70% of its moisture dur- 
ing the warm months and the records 
of the bureau for Kansas show that 
the average rainfall by months has 
been: August 3.09 in., September 2.81, 
October 1.92, November 1.27 and De- 
cember. 0.85. August and September 
rainfall this year has been negligible. 
Average rainfall for the central sec- 
tion of Kansas is 26 in. and the aver- 
age for the western third is 18 in. 
annually. 


Hurricane Rains Miss Dry Spots 


The tail end of the tropical hurri- 
cane which swept through Arkansas 
and Missouri over the week-end failed 
to bring any relief to the drouth-rid- 
den Southwest where winter wheat 
planting is in progress on a reduced 
scale. Rainfall in Missouri and ex- 
treme eastern Kansas averaged from 
3 to 3% in., but the remainder of 
Kansas and Oklahoma received only 
a slow drizzle, which at no spot meas- 
ured more than 0.15 to 0.2 in. Only a 
trace, if any, of rain fell in north 
Texas, western Oklahoma, Kansas or 
Nebraska. 

Moderate to heavy rains over Ne- 
braska put the ground in shape for 
fall seeding of winter wheat. Seeding 
is about completed in the panhandle, 
and much of it will be finished short- 
ly in southwestern Nebraska where 
there was some delay for the Hessian 
fiy-free date. Soil in that area is in 
excellent condition for seeding. More 
moisture is needed in the southeast- 


ern area, but seeding is under way 
in the south central section of the 
state. The chances for getting a large 
acreage are said to be much better 
since the rain. 

Plowing progressed in South Da- 
kota in areas where the rainfall was 
moderately heavy. Some seeding of 
fall grains was accomplished, with re- 
ports from Jerault County stating 
that early sown rye is commencing 
to show up in rows in that area. 
Combining and threshing of small 
grains continues at scattered points, 
with this work completed in most 
areas. Yields and quality are still re- 
ported as average to very good. 

Recent light showers in Montana 
will aid greatly in the germination 
of winter wheat, although additional 
moisture is needed in central areas. 
The seeding of winter wheat will be 
expedited if weather conditions are 
favorable. Nearly half of the winter 
wheat acreage is now seeded. The 
small grain harvest is near completion 
except in some areas in the north 
and southwestern sections of the 
state. 

Harvesting is tapering off slowly 
in Washington, with fall seeding de- 
layed because of dryness. Some wheat 
sown earlier in dust now is sprouting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO POLICY ON CONTAINERS 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—Food and 
drug control officials of the New Eng- 
land states, at a meeting held here 
recently, did not agree on a policy to 
be adopted by the group regarding 
the use of secondhand flour contain- 
ers. Considerable discussion was held 
on the question and it was agreed 
that each state should decide upon 
what action to take. 





TAKING ACTIVE PART in all con- 
vention activities of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. at St. Louis, 


Sept. 14-16 was E. Frederickson 
(Freddie) Bradbury, vice president 
and treasurer of J. P. Parks Co., 


Kansas City, the only woman jobber 
at the meeting. Besides being an en- 
ergetic dealer representative, “Fred- 
die” is decidedly photogenic. 
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Promotion Postponement in Prospect 





SUBSCRIBING MILLERS FEAR 
WRONG TIMING IN CAMPAIGN 


Federation’s Executive Group Reaches No Decision But 
Will Meet Again—Bakers Change Copy to Keep 
in Line With Wheat Scarcity 


CHICAGO — Postponement of the 
millers’ long-range promotion ppo- 
gram now seems certain in view of 
the fact that a large number of sub- 
scribing millers have expressed the 
opinion that conducting a national 
advertising campaign designed to in- 
crease flour consumption is not ad- 
visable in a period of almost certain 
wheat shortage. 

The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation consid- 
ered the immediate future of the 
millers’ program at a special meet- 
ing held here Sept. 17. No decision 
was reached, but the question will 
be reviewed again by the committee 
within a few days. The group went 
over carefully all of the arguments 
for and against beginning the na- 
tional advertising program in Janu- 
ary, as planned, but felt that it 
would be better able to reach a de- 
cision after more time for considera- 
tion and consultation. 


The Opposing Views 


Those who advocate proceeding 
with the campaign as evolved dur- 
ing the past few months stress the 
long-range nature of the program, 
and urge that the initial advertising 
would not be lost because of the 
circumstance of a temporary wheat 
shortage. They propose a change in 
the slant of the advertising copy to 
avoid a direct selling argument and 
substitute for it general public rela- 
tions values which would assist in 
building a permanent foundation for 
giving flour and its products in the 
long run a larger place in the diet. 

Those who wish to postpone the 
advertising feel that it would be 
fatal to the ultimate success of flour 
promotion on a national scale if the 
first efforts should fall in a period 
when government officials were call- 
ing upon the public to eat less rather 
than more wheat flour products. 


Great embarrassment would be 
caused, on the other hand, by a post- 
ponement. It is pointed out that many 
months of work have gone into the 
preliminary steps in the campaign, 
and that the momentum and expense 
already incurred are so great as to 
make a postponement repugnant to 
all those who have had a hand in 
the planning and in the preparatory 
labors. 

Both the pro and the con views 
are heartily in sympathy with the 
governmental position, however, that 
the nation’s program of world re- 
lief must not be prejudiced by the 
act of any industry or individual. 
They see, as offsetting the vexa- 
tions involved in interrupting ar- 
rangements that have been made so 
laboriously, an even greater possible 
embarrassment thai might - arise 
should the advertising be scheduled 
as now written. Such scheduling must 
be done and the copy and printing 


materials prepared long in advance 
of the actual dates of publication. 
In the interim, events not now pos- 
sible to foretell might render this 
advertising message wholly inappro- 
priate or inadvisable, and yet it 
would be impossible to recall. 
What, for example, it is asked, 
would be the position of the milling 
industry, if in November or Decem- 
ber Mr. Hoover or President Tru- 
man should ask for a voluntary ra- 
tioning program specifically includ- 
ing the staff of life? It might be too 
late, then, to withdraw the advertis- 
ing or effectively change its tenor. 


Bakers Go Ahead 

Meanwhile, the baking industry is 
going ahead, as it already has an- 
nounced, with its own promotion 
program. To the utmost extent, states 
C. P. Binner, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., the industry will 
tie in its promotion message with 
the world relief policies of Washing- 
ton. The campaign will be used as 
an opportunity, during the next few 
months,. to portray the part bread- 
stuffs can play in the midst of scarc- 
ity. The appeal of the advertising, 
says Mr. Binner, will be to conserve 
bread, and to persuade the public 





that it offers the maximum value for 
the consumer’s food dollar. A pub- 
lic relations approach will be sub- 
stituted for all cash-register appeal. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the board of ABA, left Chicago yes- 
terday for Washington, where he will 
confer with officials of the govern- 
ment agencies and present the bak- 
ing industry’s changed program. Rep- 
resentatives of the milling industry 
are also expected to go to Wash- 
ington on a similar mission. 

Members of both the milling and 
the baking industry have been in- 
fluenced in their thinking, during the 
past few days, by the gloomy crop 
news of the Southwest, where drouth 
already indicates unfavorable begin- 
nings for the next harvest. 


Convention Plan Unchanged 


No change has been made in plans 
for a special convention of the Mill- 
ers National Federation Nov. 3 and 
4 at St. Louis. Abandonment of the 
meeting might follow a decision to 
postpone the promotion campaign, 
since matters having to do with car- 
rying on the campaign are pro- 
grammed as the convention theme. 
However, Herman Steen, vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the federa- 
tion, states that other important 
matters may call for consideration 
and that for this reason also arrange- 
ments already made have been al- 
lowed to remain unchanged. If there 
is a postponement, Mr. Steen sug- 
gests, an industry gathering might 
be essential for making the necessary 
detailed announcement to subscrib- 
ers and evolving plans to substitute 
for those that are interrupted or 
changed. 


Atkinson Milling 
Plant Undergoing 


Modernization 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Atkinson 
Milling Co. has started construction 
of a wheat cleaning and tempering 
house to be located adjacent to the 
milling plant. The structure will house 
all grain cleaning and washing equip- 
ment and will have 18 bins each of 
2,000 bu. capacity. Frederick M. At- 
kinson, president of the company, said 
that the building will be completed 
by the first of next year. The work 
is being done by the Jones-Hettelsat- 
er Construction Co., Kansas City. 

The structure, of reinforced con- 
crete, will be seven stories tall and a 
millwright and maintenance shop will 
occupy the first floor. 

The cleaning house is the first part 
of a two-part construction and mod- 
ernization program for the Atkinson 
company. Plans have also been made 
to add a floor to the mill building to 
house air-conditioning equipment. Mr. 
Atkinson said that the mill building 
will be completely air-conditioned. 
Ferris & Hamig Co., air-conditioning 
engineers, are doing the engineering 
work and the Jones-Hettelsater com- 
pany will do the construction work. 

The milling company currently is 
replacing 25 reels with high speed 
sifters and it just recently completed 
installation of a Hoffman vacuum 
cleaning system. Plans also include an 
increase in the capacity of the plant, 
Mr. Atkinson said. 





European Situation Report Stresses 
Food Requirements of France, Italy 


WASHINGTON — Looking to the 
U.S. as the only external source of 
funds, food, materials and equip- 
ment to promote rehabilitation and 
provide stabilization, the 16 western 
European nations have cast a bal- 
ance sheet of requirements for a 
four-year program which represents 
a deficit measured in terms of dol- 
lars at $22.44 billion. 

The deficit requirement would be 
met in annual installments if Con- 
gress grants its approval to the pro- 
posals advanced by the cooperating 
foreign nations. 

The bill of particulars, which re- 
sulted fromthe Paris conferences of 
the 16 western European countries, 
follows the invitation extended them 
earlier this year by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, who urged 
them to make study of requirements 
which would restore the productivity 
of continental Europe and which 
would represent a maximum amount 
of cooperation between the nations 
involved. 

The statement of the deficit which 
these nations face, according to an 
official announcement of the State 
Department, refiects basic needs to 
insure restoration of productivity in 
these countries to a point where 
their goods will be available in suf- 
ficient supply to meet internal re- 
quirements and provide for the ex- 


change of these goods for commod- 
ities and manufactured products of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Desired Results Outlined 


The European recovery program, 
which assumes a high degree of self- 
help, is designed to obtain the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. Restoration of prewar bread 
grain and cereal production with in- 
creases over prewar level produc- 
tion of sugar and potatoes and some 
increases in fats and oils. Restora- 
tion of livestock populations will be 
effected as rapidly as feed materials 
are available. 

2. Other objectives of the program 
involve expansion of coal produc- 
tion, electricity output, oil refining 
capacity, steel production, inland 
transportation facilities, merchant 
fleets and the supply of capital goods 
for these expansions is to come out 
of European productive sources, 

The State Department summary of 
the European analysis of the problem 
lays emphasis on the food require- 
ments of France and Italy, which 
will not reach a self-sustaining basis 
before 1951. 

The magnitude of the program is 
compared with the expansion of pro- 
duction in this country in the years 
1940-44. 

Stress is laid on restoration of fi- 


nancial stability, which is cited as 
important if the larger goal is to be 
attained. An over-all estimate of $3 
billion is given as the outlay to 
achieve this type of stability. 


Maximum use of manpower, mate- 
rial resources and productive capa- 
city is pledged by the nations re- 
porting. With these steps the co- 
operating nations promise stimula- 
tion to these ends through relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions and trans- 
fers of labor surpluses. Customs 
unions between individual European 
countries /will be negotiated, it is 
said. 


Collective actions between nations 
are contemplated and will include 
exploitation of new electric power 
sources and will disregard existing 
national borders. These measures will 
be supplemented with such other 
steps as standardization of railway 
equipment, pooling of freight cars 
and modernization of steel mill equip- 
ment. 

To reach these goals, the European 
pump will need priming in the form 
of food, fuel and capital goods, which, 
as previously stated, in terms of 
dollars are estimated to- be $22.44 
billion. 

This assistance will be required on 
a staggered basis approximately as 
follows (in billions of dollars from 
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US.): 1948, 5.64; 1949, 4.27; 1950, 
3.28, and 1951, 2.62. 

In addition to these direct install- 
ment contributions from this coun- 
try the rest of the American conti- 
nent will be asked to supply $5.97 
pillion over the same period. Of this 
total requirement approximately $3 
pillion is expected to become avail- 
able through facilities of the Inter- 
national Bank for Development and 
Reconstruction, some: private invest- 
ment and credit operations in coun- 
tries which still have assets. 

From the food aspect, the report of 
the European nations reveals that 
from external assistance and maxi- 
mum cooperative efforts of the na- 
tions involved the resultant food pro- 
duction will not exceed that of pre- 
war and the report frankly admits 
that world foodstuff supplies can not 
provide Europe its prewar levels. 
Food imports into the cooperating 
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foreign countries will be primarily 
for current consumption and the in- 
flow of capital goods and equipment 
and materials will be for. the pur- 
pose of restoring production to a 
level which also will not exceed 
prewar except in the instances pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The report to Secretary Marshall 
consists of two volumes representing 
first the general survey of conditions 
and second a technical breakdown 
under such headings as food, fuel, 
steel, etc. 

Before this country can act on the 
European proposals it will be neces- 
sary for Congress to consider them. 
Opinion concerning a special session 
of Congress to act on the proposals 
is widely at variance with main pres- 
sure for an immediate consideration 
of the emergency by Congress al- 
legedly coming from the State De- 
partment. 





CEA Anniversary Review Sounds 
Warning Note on Grain Margins 


WASHINGTON — Government ex- 
hortations to knock down commodity 
prices are resounding from all quar- 
ters, the latest of which comes from 
J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, who, 
in reviewing the Sept. 21 anniversary 
of commodity exchange regulation 
by the federal government, sounds 
a warning note on margins and spec- 
ulation. 

In his anniversary announcement, 
Mr. Mehl stated: “Federal authority 
over commodity exchanges does not 
extend to such important matters as 
margins and price fluctuation limits, 
even though these may constitute an 
effective means of curbing excessive 
speculative activity and unwarranted 
price movements. 

“Effective market regulation re- 
quires greater effort today than 25 
years ago, because of the greater 
issues at stake and because the pub- 
lic knows more about the exchanges 
and expects higher standards to be 
maintained.” 

Continuing in a cryptic vein, Mr. 
Mehl said that responsibility for 
Speculative cycles will be judged 
more criticaliy than 25 years ago. 
He acknowledged the integral part 
of the commodity exchanges in the 
marketing structure, but he says: 
“Preservation of the facilities of the 
futures markets and full performance 
of their proper function in the dis- 
tribution of farm products will be 
materially aided if the exchanges 
and their members fulfill their re- 
Sponsibilities to the public and do 
their utmost to prevent unhealthy 
Speculative tendencies.” 


¥ ¥ 


Sept. 26 Set for. 


Conference on 
Grain Margins 


Following the request of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority last 
Week for an increase in margins to 
about 33144% of the market value 
of grain futures, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis grain exchange 
heads declined to take such action 
immediately and requested a confer- 
ence with CEA officials and Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to discuss the government sug- 
gestion. - 

An exchange of wires between J. 
M. Mehl, CEA administrator, and 


the grain exchange heads resulted in 
a conference being arranged in 
Washington for Sept. 26 with Mr. 
Mehl and Secretary. Anderson. 

Two members of each exchange 
will be present. R. H. Sturtevant, 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will be one of the repre- 
sentatives of that exchange, but the 
second Kansas City man has not yet 
been chosen. 

Representing the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange will be Walter H. Mills, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and Adrian M. Howard, a futures 
commission merchant on the ex- 
change. 

The Chicago Board of ‘Trade 
planned to appoint its representa- 
tives at a Sept. 23 afternoon meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

The grain men take the position 
that government purchases of grain 
for export, and not speculative trad- 
ing, support market prices at present 
levels. As a second factor, they see 
heavy withholding of grain by grow- 
ers who intend to sell after the first 
of the year, when the income goes 
on 1948 tax returns. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Army Plans to 
Buy Quantity of 
Argentine Corn 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Army 
plans to send a mission to Argentina 
soon to purchase between 500,000 
and 1 million tons corn for relief 
feeding in occupied zones. When proc- 
essed, the corn will be blended with 
wheat flour, it is asserted. 

The mission is expected to fol- 
low a policy of paying no more for 
the Argentine grain than the equiv- 
alent U.S. price. The basis at present 
is said to be about in line. 

One spokesman for the Department 
of Agriculture expressed doubt that 
the Army could obtain more than 
100,000 tons in Argentina, pointing 
out that this is the hot, rainy season 
there and that the movement of corn 
is difficult and the grain is subject 
to spoilage while in transit. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——~ 


WAMEGO ELEVATOR BURNS 


WAMEGO, KANSAS — Fire de- 
stroyed the elevator and approxi- 











mately 11,000 bu. wheat and corn at 
the Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Sept. 19. The adjoining mill was saved 
from any damage and operations of 
the 400-sack capacity unit will con- 
tinue. Harry L. Graham, manager, 
said the 30,000-bu. storage was cov- 
ered by insurance and will be re- 
placed as soon as possible. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE C. EICHER JOINS 
O & M SEED CO. IN OHIO 


CLEVELAND—George C. Eicher, 
formerly executive vice president of 
the G. E. Conkey Co. and the Sheets 
Elevator Co. and manager of plants 
at Toledo, Ohio, and Nebraska City, 
Neb., has announced his resignation 
from Sheets Elevator Corp., successor 
to the above companies, and his affili- 
ation in an executive capacity with 
the O & M Seed Co. of Green Springs, 


Ohio. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST COAST STRIKE ENDS 

ASTORIA, OREGON — Employees 
of the Astoria plant of Globe Mills, 
an operating division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.,. returned to work Sept. 
22 after having been out on strike 
since Aug. 14. Employees of other 
West Coast plants of Pillsbury Mills 
had returned to work last week. 
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B. N. Wilcox 


GRAIN MERCHANDISER — B. N. 
Wilcox is a recent addition to the 
grain merchandising staff of Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., Kansas City. Mr. Wil- 
cox, who served four years in the 
navy during the war, was formerly 
in the grain department of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City. 





Wheat Improvement Symposium 
Stresses Need of Coordination 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A need 
for even more coordination between 
federal and state plant breeders, 
wheat improvement associations and 
cereal chemists in the hard red win- 
ter wheat region of the U.S. was the 
“common denominator” in four dif- 
ferent addresses that constituted a 
symposium on hard red winter wheat 
improvement, a part of the program 
presented at a meeting of the Ne- 
braska, Kansas City, Pioneer and 
Lone Star sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists held 
at Kansas State College Sept. 20. 
The department of milling industry 
was host for the meeting of the 
Great Plains cereal chemists. 

The four speakers on the wheat 
improvement symposium were C. E. 
Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan; J. C. 
Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., Lincoln; 
Keats E. Soder, director, Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Oklahoma City, and Frederic T. 
Dines, agricultural agent, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Amarillo. 

Dr. W. G. Schrenk of the college 
chemistry department reported on 
the mineral analysis of Kansas 
wheats. In his studies, Turkey, Black- 
hull and Tenmarq wheats grown in 
13 widely separated Kansas locations 
were used. Three successive crops 
were included in the samples. Dr. 
Schrenk said that the varieties do 
not show significant differences in 
mineral content, that the localities 
in which the wheat is grown has the 
greatest influence upon its composi- 
tion and total ash content, that ash 
and protein were related—western 
Kansas wheat was higher in protein 
and: also higher in ash than wheats 
produced in eastern Kansas. 


The chemist said in the course of 
his address that the Kansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission was 
sponsoring a research project to study 
the use of cereal grasses as a source 
of dehydrated leaf meal for the pro- 
duction of protein supplements in 
poultry feeds. He said that prelim- 
inary studies indicated that wheat 
cut before it reaches the jointing 
stage is a good source of protein. 

Dr. Max Milner, a member of the 
milling industry department staff, re- 
ported upon research now in progress 
in a study of canine hysteria induced 
by diets including artificially ma- 
tured flour. His report was a review 
of the literature. He said that scien- 
tists have been able to reproduce 
results obtained with dogs, but that 
other animal species did not respond. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling industry department, pre- 
sided at the meeting which was at- 
tended by more than 100 chemists. 


EUROPE BUYS ARGENTINE 
WHEAT AT $5.90 BU. 


Press reports from Buenos Aires 
said wheat recently had been sold to 
Europe at the equivalent of $5.90 bu. 
Prices collected for grains by the 
IAPI (government trading agency) 
have never been officially disclosed, 
but the IAPI now is charging from 
45 to 65 pesos a 100 kilos, f.a.s. 
Buenos Aires. By the time the grain 
reaches Europe, if the price is about 
60 pesos, it would be more than $5 
bu., the report added. 

It was reported that the IAPI in 
late August sold an _ undisclosed 
quantity of wheat to Portugal at 64 
pesos, f.a.s. Buenos Aires, which with 
freight and insurance added, would 
work out to $5.59 bu. delivered 
Europe. 
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MILLS BOOK LIBERAL FLOUR 
ORDERS AS WHEAT DECLINES 


Resting Orders to Buy Uncovered by Sharp Break in 
Wheat From New Seasonal Highs—Many Buy- 
ers Cover Needs 90 Days Ahead 


Gyrating wheat prices last week 
were confusing to both millers and 
buyers of flour, but the period ap- 
pears to have produced a fairly good 
volume of business on the whole. A 
good many buyers had placed resting 
orders somewhat under the rising 
wheat market and the first sharp 
break at midweek brought such bids 
into line. Numerous buyers covered 
needs for 90 days ahead. Additional 
sales were confirmed on subsequent 
breaks, which carried wheat prices 
down as much as 30¢ bu. from the 
seasonal high leve's registered in the 
early part of the week. Cutting of the 
November wheat and flour allocations 
to foreign claimants accounted for 
most of the wheat market break, al- 
though a government suggestion of 
increased margins on wheat futures 
trades also had an important effect. 
The wheat market stabilized and be- 
came slightly firmer as the week end- 
ed, influenced by mounting concern 
over drouth threats to the new win- 
ter wheat crop. 


SPRING MILLS 
BOOK 110% 


Spring wheat mills were able to book 
about 110% of capacity last week as 
the decline in wheat prices brought 
resting bids into line. This compares 
with 215% the previous week and 
399.4% a year ago. Business booked 
was mostly to bakers. The break 
Sept. 18 brought the first set of rest- 
ing orders into line. Buyers then re- 
vised bids downward, but the same 
thing happened again the following 
day and another flurry of bookings 
resulted. At the week’s low point, 
flour prices were down 50¢ sack, 
which brought them more in line 
with ideas of buyers who had been 
holding back. Shipping directions con- 
tinue heavy and mills generally are 
behind on deliveries, although the 
boxcar supply is materially improved. 
Spring wheat mills are out of line 
for export business, judging from the 
lack of acceptances. . 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
FAIRLY BRISK 


A fairly brisk trade developed in 
the Southwest as a result of the ex- 
citing wheat market, with bakers tak- 
ing on a substantial total of new 
bookings which probably covered 
those who bought for 90 days ahead. 
Others still held off, hoping for fur- 
ther declines. Sales for the week av- 
eraged around 78% of capacity, al- 
though probably not including some 
late business which would make the 
total closer to 100%. This compares 
with 115% the previous week and 
185% a year ago. Virtually all of the 
business was domestic and mostly to 
the bakery trade. Exports accounted 
for only about 5% of the business 
done. Reaction of bakers to the price 
weakness took two forms. One group 
bought heavily and covered for 90 
days or more. The other stayed out 
of the market entirely, some because 
they were covered until Jan. 1 and 
could afford to take a chance on low- 
er values. Larger chain bakers bought 
fairly liberally and some covered 
needs for 90 days or more. While 
there were no real large lots booked, 


many 25,000- and 50,000-sack orders 
were evident. Medium sized bakers 
who bought also covered well ahead, 
but there are many in this class which 
have little or nothing yet purchased 
for the future. Family trade was slow. 
Cracker bakers showed considerable 
interest and bookings were the best 
in several weeks. Export interest was 
light and there was no PMA interest. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Chicago trade slackened materially 


in comparison with recent buying ac- ° 


tivity. Erratic wheat market action 
had a tendency to keep many buyers 
from taking on more than small lots. 
Directions were good. C'eveland job- 
bers and bakers lost their desire to 
make further commitments when 
wheat turned easier. Most buyers seem 
to be in a quandary, with no one 
knowing whether or not to buy flour 
on market breaks. A good many bak- 
ers have enough bought to last until 
the first of the year. Trade at St. 
Louis was of small over-all volume 
and mostly confined to carlots for 
near-by delivery. 


RAPID FLUCTUATIONS 
PUZZLE BUYERS 


Buffalo sales slackened late in the 
week, after being fairly active pre- 
viously. Rapid fluctuations in prices 
puzzled flour buyers and most of 
them were making commitments con- 
servatively and only on dips in the 
market. Metropolitan New York buy- 
ers came in for small to fair amounts 
as the market fell away from the top, 
much of which was for prompt ship- 
ment to replenish diminishing sup- 
plies. Export business in the New 
York market was inactive, with 
Switzerland the only foreign country 
bidding for flour. 

The rise and fall in wheat prices 


put Boston buyers on the fence with 
the result that trade fell back to a 
fill-in basis. A few buyers were forced 
in by need of supplies for quick ship- 
ment, but long-time bookings were 
limited. Philadelphia trade continued 
quiet, with buyers trying to analyze 
the many market factors which may 
govern wheat and flour price action 
in months to come. The recent up-and- 
down action has made this very 
difficult. Pittsburgh bakery buyers 
turned away from the flour market 
after the first of the week, when 
wheat prices started to tumble. Prior 
to that time some fairly good orders 
had been booked. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
BUSINESS SCATTERED 


Southeastern states handlers re- 
port flour business scattered, with 
buyers showing little interest in view 
of the uncertain market action. While 
some bakers are covered through De- 
cember, it is believed that the ma- 
jority probably are not taken care of 
for beyond 90 days. Family trade is 
quiet, with wholesalers showing an 
inclination to purchase all food items 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, due to soar- 
ing prices and fear of increased buy- 
er resistance. New Orleans distribu- 
tors reported some business on rest- 
ing orders as the market declined, but 
the volume was not large. 


PACIFIC BUYERS 
LOSE INTEREST 


On the down swing in the wheat 
market, Pacific Northwest flour buy- 
ers lost all interest. Mills were able 
to lower prices as the week drew to a 
close, but there was little buying in- 
terest shown. The government has not 
yet started to buy export flour for 
October and some mills’ which have 
been waiting for this business are said 
to be losing some running time. 


CEILING REMOVAL 
CONFUSES IN CANADA 


Canadian mills report considerable 
confusion, due to the recent removal 
of ceilings on flour and cancellation 
of the drawback which has been paid 
by the wheat board on flour milled for 
domestic consumption. The order lim- 
iting flour for domestic use was re- 
moved in the decontrol action and 





Durum Granular and Semolina Sales 
Expand Somewhat as Wheat Declines 


Durum millers report increasing 
customer interest and better sales, 
but a great many macaroni manu- 
facturers are, still standing on the 
sidelines watching the market and 
have not yet contracted ahead. The 
break last week brought prices down 
more in line with buyers’ ideas as to 
values, and if the market holds or 
shows signs of strengthening, liberal 
sales may be looked for, it is said. 

Granulars are quoted at $5.80 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis, but some 
millers acknowledge they have taken 
in some business at slightly less. This 
is a reduction of 40¢ for the week. 
All mills are asking 40¢ over gran- 
ulars for No. 1 semolina. A little 
semolina has been booked, but com- 
paratively few manufacturers seem 
interested. The impression prevails, 
however, that if the wheat market 
should break another 10¢ bu., more 
semolina would be bought. The mar- 
ket Sept. 22, however, was firmer. 

Durum arrivals at terminals are 
reasonably heavy, but there is a wide 
variation in quality. Generally, how- 


ever, the color is said to be better 
than a year ago. Durum mills are 
operating close to capacity. Most of 
them are behind on shipments, and 
reports are that if the present rate 
of production is maintained, choice 
amber durum may become scarce, de- 
spite the larger crop. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 20, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.57% @2.59% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.57% @2.59% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.56% @2.58% 


ener whore 


Durum or better .......... 2.49% @2.54% 
Durum or better .......... 2.49% @2.54% 
Durum or better .......... 2.48% @2.53% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Bept. 14-20. .cicssivee *209,012 89 
Previous week ....... 248,868 106 
i | | AR Pe Toe 204,723 98 
Crop year 
production 
Say i-Gept.. 36; JOGT ovine cici-n 2,340,257 
July 1-Sept. 21, 1946 ........... 1,960,979 
*Preliminary. 
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mills may now supply all that domes. 
tic markets will take. Export permits 
are still withheld for shipment of 
flour to countries other than the U.K, 
and because of this, Newfoundland is 
negotiating with the U.S. for further 
allocations. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 50,097 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4. 
048,713 sacks, compared with 3,998. 
616 sacks in the previous week and 
3,872,013 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,701,927 and three years 
ago 3,512,917. There was an increase 
of 116,000 sacks in the flour produc. 
tion in the Southwest over last week, 
37,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 27,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
while production decreased 91,000 
sacks in the Northwest and 38,000 
in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS DISPLAY 
INDEPENDENT FIRMNESS 


—<o 
Limited Offerings of Millfeed Meet 
Ready Sale—Many Mills Sold 
Well Ahead 








Feed markets registered sharp ad- 
vances during the past week or 10 
days despite lower feed grain prices. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration feedstuffs index advanced 
nearly 15 points to 301.5, which nar- 
rowed the unusually wide spread be- 
tween feedstuffs and feed grains, the 
index of which reached 3604. 
Scarcity of by-product feed of- 
ferings and the smaller feed grain 
supplies which will be available this 
year, together with an active inquiry 
from feeders, jobbers and feed manu- 
facturers, were principal strengthen- 
ing influences. 


Millfeed Demand Strong 


Demand for millfeed exceeded cur- 
rent offerings. Feed handlers were 
inclined to hold off making pur- 
chases on days when grain mar- 
kets eased, only to reenter the 
market quickly when grains re- 
newed their advance. Production on 
the part of spring wheat mills was 
heavy, but with the bulk of the out- 
put applied on previous orders, mills 
found it necessary to place only 
moderate amounts on the market for 
new sale. 

Millfeed markets at Chicago were 
strong, with demand following along 
well at the higher prices. Supplies 
were sparingly offered, with most of 
the offerings made by resellers. Wheat 
feeds continued to move to higher 
levels at the Kansas City market but 
at the advanced prices, dealers and 
users were reluctant to make com- 
mitments beyong their immediate 
needs. Formula feeds were reported 
in good demand, especially the cattle 
and hog feeds. The advance in the 
market brought prices of gray shorts 
at Kansas City to the highest point 
on record. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR RECEIPTS UP 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange lists receipts of flour 
at the Port of New York for the week 
ending Sept. 19 at 201,239 sacks for 
export and 105,149 sacks for domestic, 
compared with 78,372 and 63,010 
sacks for the corresponding week the 
preceding year. 
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Slash in Foreign Allocations 
Breaks Wheat Market 


Prices Decline 30c From High, But Regain Part of Losses 
Sept. 22—Kansas Drouth Reports Cause Increased Concern 


The inevitable break in the infla- 
tionary spiral of wheat prices oc- 
curred without warning last midweek, 
with prices dropping the permissible 
10¢ daily limit three days in a row 
before showing a tendency to stabilize 
Sept. 22. Factors setting off the sell- 
ing wave were a suggestion to leading 
grain exchanges by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority for sharply in- 
creased margins, a slash of 35% in 
the November grain and flour alloca- 
tions to foreign nations and a state- 
ment by Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, that 1947-48 
exports of wheat and flour probably 
would be cut to 250 million bushels, 
instead of the 400 million total pre- 
viously intended. 


Prices End Sharply Lower 

The difference between the high 
and low points of the week was a full 
30¢ bu. and closing prices Sept. 22 
were off 151%4@215¢ from the week 
previous, despite a 6@8¢ advance 
Sept. 22. Final prices at leading ex- 
changes Sept. 22 were: Chicago— 
September $2.64%4@2.66, December 
$2.65°%4 @2.66, May $2.60@2.60%4, July 
$2.36@2.36%; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.62%,, December $2.61%, May 
$2.5644; Kansas City— September 
$2.55, December $2.56% @2.57, May 
$2.50% @2.51. 

Apparently taking cognizance of in- 
dustry statements that only by cur- 
tailing the heavy export program 
could wild price inflation of agricul- 
tural commodities be controlled, the 
government whacked 16 million bush- 
els off the November foreign alloca- 
tions as compared with the October 
figure. Mr. Anderson fo'lowed through 
with a rather general statement that 
the yearly total of exports would be 
reduced from earlier goals and sum- 
marized by saying that the improved 
statistical position of this nation’s 
grain supply as a result of the re- 
duced export program did not justify 
the high levels to which prices had 
risen in recent weeks. As is always 
the case when price rises get on the 
front pages, consumer resistance 
mounted and dozens of politicians 
came forth with cure-alls and sugges- 
tions of market controls. These also 
contributed to the market downturn. 


Drouth Apprehension Mounts 


Increasing concern is developing 
over dry soil conditions in Kansas and 
other important parts of the winter 
wheat belt. Usually, the crop in Kan- 
Sas is pretty well seeded by Sept. 20, 
but this year a considerable acreage 
remains to be sown and much of that 
already planted needs rains to ger- 
minate and establish the plants. Sub- 
soil moisture tests reveal a marked 
deficiency of deep moisture, a direct 
contrast to the very favorable fall 
reserves of a year ago. Experts point 
out that as the fall and winter season 
advances, the chances of receiving the 
necessary moisture diminish. It is 
Said that next year might well be the 
break in the long cycle of bumper 
crops in the Great Plains area. The 
firmer tone in the market Sept. 22 
Was partly attributed to the dry 
Weather concern. 

The CCC was an active buyer of 
wheat in the Northwest and the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week. Prices in 
the latter area were reduced Sept. 19 
to $2.35 bu. for No. 1 grades, track, 
Portland, and $2.38 f.o.b. vessel. Its 


takings of spring wheat were heavy, 
with prices at 6¢ over Minneapolis 
December, in store, Duluth, with no 
protein bids. 

Movement to spring wheat termi- 
nals continued liberal, with 4,126 cars 
in at Minneapolis and 3,681 at Du- 
luth. Demand was broad and active 
mills apparently desirous of accumu- 
lating supplies while the heavy move- 
ment is on and selection is good. Then 
too, because of the uncertainty con- 
cerning future export quotas, mills 
wished to hedge their future flour 
sales by acquisition of actual wheat. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat were up 
1 to 2¢, while the high protein lots 
finished firm after slipping slightly 
early in the week. Resumption of 
CCC buying was also a strengthen- 
ing factor. Ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat was 
quoted at 1 to 5¢ over the December. 
Thirteen percent protein brought an 
additional premium of 9¢ over ordi- 
nary, 14% protein 23¢, 15% protein 
36¢ and 16% protein 46¢ over ordi- 
nary. In the to-arrive position 1¢ over 
December was bid for ordinary pro- 
tein 1 dark northern spring, 2¢ over 
for 12.5 protein, 4¢ for 13 protein and 
1¢ for each 1/10% higher. Bids for 
Duluth movement ran 3¢ over Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum offerings were large and 
with mill demand only passably ac- 
tive, premiums held barely steady un- 
til the closing days of the week, when 
CCC buying helped to firm the trad- 
ing basis. At the close No. 1 and 2 
hard amber quoted at 5 to 7¢ over 
the Minneapolis December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 20: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.54% @2.58% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. 


1 DVS 58 Ib. ........2.-00-- 2.53% @2.57% 
BS DNB 67 Wi ccc rcceccdecs 2.52% @2.56% 
os Re Seer ee 2.50% @2.55% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ..........-02-- 2.49% @2.54% 

Protein premiums: 13%, 9¢; 14%, 23¢; 


15%, 36¢; 16%, 46¢. 


Milling Types Scarce 


Although there is only a fair de- 
mand for cash wheat at Kansas City 
this week, millers would be more ac- 
tive buyers if offerings of the best 
milling types were not so scarce. The 
general run of ordinary wheat is not 
actively sought, with both order buy- 
ers and storage interests only mild- 
ly interested. A new crop year low on 
receipts was reached last week-end, 
but was insufficient to bring about 
any change of importance in the pre- 
mium basis. Farmer offerings were 
reported slightly larger by some coun- 
try elevator operators following the 
sharp price breaks, but generally, 
producer sales remain slow and are 
not expected to expand materially 
until next January. 
~ The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.42% @3.05% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.42% @3.04% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.41% @3.03% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.41% @3.02% 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 





Country offerings of wheat at Fort 
Worth slackened following last week’s 
decline. As of Sept. 22, No. 1 hard 
winter, ordinary protein was quoted 
at $2.73@2.74, basis delivered Texas 
common points. Wheat with 13% pro- 
tein brought 1@2¢ premium. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

















Sept. 14-20, Previous Sept. 15-21, Sept. 16-22, Sept. 17-23, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
gt rere ese rrr Trent *992,779 1,083,991 992,884 977,315 836,835 
TIE 0's ab eo sy. 60\0.% 6 0 @'0:9-07me > 1,549,719 1,433,825 1,428,620 1,375,972 1,237,511 
EP ee erie Pe iy reer *564,261 602,502 520,080 427,484 , 508,279 
Central and Southeast ......... *602,450 565,929 575,413 565,352 553,867 
NGGtm PRCING Const oo... 0.05 ces *339,504 312,369 355,016 355,804 376,425 
REN eet a aren Peer 4,048,713 3,998,616 3,872,013 3,701,927 3,512,917 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. . 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage og capacity operated ‘ r July 1 to ‘ 
Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Previous 15-21, 16-22, 17-23, Sept. 20, Sept. 21, 
week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest 106 93 99 82 10,980,258 9,663,582 
Southwest 93 98 99 89 18,188,627 16,353,214 
Cae 100 87 71 88 5,899,016 5,922,476 
Central and Ss. E. 76 72 79 71 70 6,662,429 5,597,111 
No. Pacific Coast 93 86 94 99 91 3,983,215 3,363,986 
pi a 94 93 92 90 95 45,713,545 40,900,369 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and lowa: 
Sept. 14-20 ..... 944,280 993,594 105 , 
Previous week .. 944,280 899,549 95 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 894,660 895,869 100 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 863,653 106 Sept. 14-20 ..... 646,200 *613,103 95 
BivVG-YOGr: QVETAGS. «6.0 0h 0 boc veces 94 Previous week .. 646,200 629,329 97 
WOMVORE GUOTARS 0.65 ovine ecko 85 ee OD occas 667,800 625,918 94 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 667,800 617,412 92 
Sept. 14-20 ..... 372,720 372,730 ROG SP EVOrFOR -OVOTERS 066 os cas icinieses 75 
near week .. 372,720 360,556 97 PUR-FOAT AVGPARO. 6. bios icc kadccs 67 
6 ae 364,320 357,613 98 * j 
Two years ago .. 352,800 343,511 97 de 
Ley sr Ot REP ere re 88 Minneapolis 
en-year average SU UMD OGia Ee 81 Sept. 14-20 ..... 378,360 *379,676 100 
se at pp aig set iar Previous week .. 378,360 454,662 120 
Sept. -20 ..60. ’ A 74 ROMP ORO gs ccccccs i 5 
Previous week .. 118,800 82,520 C0 - Deo ee ago pi po sd 
Year ago ....... 112,800 100,138 ec 559,008 112 
Two years ago .. 111,132 102,552 92 Le Meee MMe FORISEE Wesco ees 93 
Five-year average ...........ese0: g7 Ten-year average ................. ‘81 
TOM PORT “GVOTERG © 65.66 ok o/c ieveivce 79 *Preliminary. 
Salina CENTRAL AN 
Sept. 14-20 ..... 100,200 95,566 95 rp tng ncenreeninggcert 
Previous week .. 100,200 91,200 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wear O60. <5:005: 84,600 75,000 s9 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago .. 80,556 66,256 82 ginia, Georgia und eastern Missouri: 
WiVO-FOOr BVETERS: 6.6.6 ides eccdass 84 , 
Ten-year average ..........seeeee. 87 Ww eekly Flour Pct. ac- 
canacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Sept. 14-20 ..... 790,266 *602,450 76 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: eee laggy we Hage oeais 72 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago. BY 796,220 565,352 1 
Sept. 14-20 ..... 223,320 *247,194 111 WAVO*TORE RVOTAMS §oioikc6 icecicceeos 72 
Previous week .. 223,320 226,671 102 Ten-year average ..............00. 71 
ZONP Ge secs 243,720 222,630 91 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 225,720 216,325 96 
Five-year average ........cccceess 83 BUFFALO 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......cccsecccecs 79 Weekly Flour P : 
* , > 3 ct. ac- 
Preliminary. canarity output tivity 
Portland District Sept. 14-20 ..... 601,200 *564,261 94 
Sept. 14-20 ..... 140,010 92,310 66 Previous week .. 601,200 602,502 100 
Previous week .. 140,010 85,698 61 Oe BS sic kia is 601,200 520,080 86 
Year ago ....... 134,200 132,386 99 Two years ago .. 600,600 427,484 71 
_ Two years ago .. 143,200 139,479 205. -SEVESVEGr AVETAGO! . +.) +2005 008. 82 
Five-year Average .......ccecesees 81 Ten-year average .........+-+++0+5 81 
SOG-FOR? GVOCRES<. 5-6 cwceweairceess 75 *Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) priricipal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y, 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—— South west *—, 
Weekly Crop vear 
production 





Sept. 14-20 - 31,382 374,110 $18,794 
Previous week .. 29,035 20,682 
Two weeks ago 28,244 16,352 
| nn Mk 28,930 273,223 15,390 
B0OG so a sdan bee 27,863 309,767 19,791 
1944 25,060 283,335 16,976 
1943 24,948 288,631 16,585 
Five-yr. average 27,637 305,813 17,507 

*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


tPreliminary. 


--—Northwest*°— -——Ruffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


--Combined**— 


211,681 10,975 110,848 61,151 696,639 
11,706 61,423 
10.064 54,633 
150,547 8,061 91,798 52,381 515,568 
202,861 8,657 126,067 56,311 638,695 
174,717 10,293 109,876 52,329 567,928 
161,539 9,682 108,041 51,215 558,211 
180,269 9,533 109,326 54,677 595,408 


total capacity. 





Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
dropped sharply at the close of the 
week, with soft white going down the 
limit, but Baart, 12% protein, wheat 
holding firm. Early in the week there 
were heavy purchases by the CCC 
and for four reporting days, the agen- 
cy. purchased 3,403,867 bu., the high- 
est of any week since the export pro- 
gram was started. Total is now ap- 


proximately 20 million bushels for the 
season to date. Mills are still purchas- 
ing liberally of Baart 11@12% wheat, 
with sales Sept. 19 at $2.92 for 12% 
and $2.86 for 11%. Farmers were 
selling more freely with the weak- 
ening prices, reversing the recent 
trend. Feed manufacturers still are 
operating on a hand to mouth basis, 
with ample supplies of feed wheat 
available. 
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ST. LOUIS—Blame for the current 
instability of commodity prices was 
placed squarely on the heavy export 
commitments of the government in 
a resolution adopted by members of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. at the closing session of its 51st 
annual convention Sept. 14-16. 

Lest the general public be left 
with the impression that the recent 
advances in grains, feeds and their 
resultant meat, poultry and dairy 
products are the result of commodity 
market operations, the officers of the 
association were instructed to take 
all possible means of informing the 
public as to the true character of the 
price instability. 

The resolution pointed out that 
while the association is in complete 
sympathy with extending maximum 
aid to foreign nations, the assistance 
should be consistent with domestic 
economic safety. 

Text of the resolution: 


To Inform Public 


Whereas, during the past several 
months there have been extreme and 
erratic advances in the prices of all 
grains and most feed ingredients, and 
whereas these advances have had un- 
fortunate effects in causing corre- 
sponding increases in prices of live- 
stock, poultry, dairy and other animal 
products, and whereas all of these 
price increases are having an adverse 
influence, not only upon the domestic 
cost of living, but also upon the cost 
of the essential food supplies which 
we must ship to occupied countries 
and to other friendly foreign nations, 
and whereas the rapidity and extent 
of these price advances are most 
readily observed and most promptly 
publicized in the daily action of our 
commodity markets, and whereas the 
public may be left with the impres- 
sion that price advances are the re- 
sult of our commodity market opera- 
tions, rather than the inescapable 
effect of this nation’s by-partisan pol- 
icy of rebuilding weaker democracies, 
as well as supporting our armies of 
occupation abroad, now therefore be 
it resolved that the directors and of- 
ficers of this national association be 
hereby instructed to take all possible 
means of informing the public as to 
the true character of the present 
market price instability, specifically 
pointing out among other arguments 
that: 

1—While speculation in the mar- 
kets may have contributed to the day- 
to-day price fluctuations, and 

2—While buying by a government- 
al agency must of necessity be done 
in a manner which is not required in 
private trading, and which through 
its public nature also creates day-to- 
day market disturbances, that 

3—Neither of these items, in respect 
either to speculation or method of 
government buying is of fundamental 
long range influence on the price level 
which ultimately may be attained, 
let it be promptly and repeatedly em- 
phasized that whereas before the war 
total world shipments of grain to defi- 
cit countries averaged about 600 mil- 
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GOVERNMENT GIVEN BLAME 
FOR MARKET INSTABILITY 


Grain & Feed Dealers Resolve to Inform Public of True 
Reasons Behind Price Spiraling—Feed Dealer 
Consultant Service Draws Interest 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS, MARTIN E. NEWELL, DON E. ROGERS 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


lion bushels a year from all world ex- 
porting nations, this country alone 
shipped last year about the equiva- 
lent of 560 million bushels; and that 
the announced intention for this year, 
in spite of very slim year end stocks, 
has been, until recently, to ship as 
great, or a greater quantity; while 
this national association is in complete 
Sympathy with extending the maxi- 
mum aid which can be spared con- 
sistent with our national safety as to 
food and fiber; let the public be thor- 
oughly informed as to the cost of this 
policy toward foreign nations; first, 
in the actual cost of the goods which 
are shipped, and second, in the un- 
avoidable effect which the scraping 
of our bin bottoms has had, and pres- 
ently will have, on domestic mar- 
ket prices. 


Controls Paralyze Economies 


This national association believes 
profoundly in letting prices seek their 
natural level, according to the cir- 
cumstances which may exist. The 
paralyzing effects of attempted con- 
trols has been witnessed in this coun- 


try. It is still being witnessed in other 
countries where production is indif- 
ferent, supplies are hidden on farms 
and elsewhere, and black markets 
flourish. This national association does 
not believe that markets must ad- 
vance to unwarranted heights, but 
rather that there is a price level 
which will discount all known condi- 
tions. These conditions and therefore 
prices, may be kept within moderate 
bounds (according to the future de- 
velopment of still growing crops) by 
the adoption of, and adherence to, 
wise national policies in the tonnages 
which are shipped abroad, and in the 
avoidance of extreme promises, and 
exaggerated public statements in re- 
gard thereto; 

and finally let it further be res- 
solved that this national association 
here in convention assembled, does 
offer its services and its cooperation 
toward all these ends. 


Feed Consuitant Service 


A program subject of high interest 
to the feed men present was the story 
of the successful development of a 
feed dealer consultant service by the 
association. This activity was started 
less than a year ago. Association 
staff members have attended numer- 
ous state, sectional and regional meet- 
ings in connection with it. More than 
400,000 copies of feed retailer and 
feeder bulletins have been distributed. 
Favorable response from colleges and 
extension service chiefs has been 
more than equal to expectations. The 
entire service has been so well re- 
ceived and so successful that the as- 
sociation plans further enlargement 
of it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tentative Schedule Revealed 
for ABA Golden Anniversary 


CHICAGO—The tentative schedule 
for the annual bakers meeting and 
golden anniversary convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. to be held in 
Chicago, Oct. 30-Nov. 1 at the Stev- 
ens Hotel, and described as “the most 
exciting and dramatic convention in 
the history of the baking industry,” 
has recently been released by Tom 
Smith, ABA secretary. 

The convention theme, “50 Years— 
Forward,” is the keynote of the entire 
program. Following the convention 
opening will be the dramatic portray- 
al of the past 50 years reviewing the 
industry’s achievements, accomplish- 
ments, growth and services to the 
American people in the light of its 
present-day problems. How these 
problems must be met, and how they 
can be solved as the industry moves 
into the next 50 years will be shown 
by the unveiling of the baking indus- 
try promotional program. 

The convention highlight, the pres- 
entation of BIPP, will be the start 
of the $1,500,000 promotional effort 
sponsored by the baking industry. Not 
only will the presentation include the 
showing of the initial adveritsements 
in the trade and consumer campaigns, 
and the revealing of the future plans, 
but it will provide an effective method 
by which BIPP can be carried to the 
entire industry as well as the con- 
sumer. 

The annual bakers party will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the ho- 
tel with dinner, dancing and enter- 
tainment. A special feature in con- 
nection with ABA’s 50th anniversary 
is being planned for that evening. 

“Every baker and every allied 
friend of bakers, who takes pride in 


his industry and looks toward its 
greater future is urged to attend the 
convention,” stated C. P. Binner, ABA 
president. ‘Bakers are also urged to 
send reservations for their sales and 
advertising directors. Much of the 
success of BIPP depends on how it is 
presented to the men in the field, and 
in turn, to the consumer who buys 
our products. Early reservations in- 
dicate a record attendance, so not 
only does the convention promise to 
be the industry’s biggest but with 
the unveiling of BIPP it is certainly 
the most important.” 

Registration for the convention will 
begin Oct. 29, with a meeting sched- 
uled for the board of governors of the 
association. The actual meetings will 
begin Oct. 30 with the opening gen- 
eral session. The guest speaker will 
be an outstanding industrialist, pre- 
ceding the presentation of the new 
AIB program. 

The Millers National Federation 
will be represented in the program, 
followed by “50 Years—Forward,” a 
dramatic work by the allied trades of 
the baking industry. 

That afternoon the ABA officers 
and staff, its advertising agency and 
public relations counsel will collab- 
orate on the presentation of the bak- 
ing industry promotional program — 
BIPP. The annual bakers party will 
be held in the evening. Industry 
branch sessions and business sessions 
will take up most of the remaining 
time until adjournment the afternoon 
of Nov. 1. 

Reservations may be made through 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, with a 
copy of the reservations mailed to 
ABA headquarters, Suite No. 1558, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Advisory Council 
Plans Modernization 
of College Mill 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Rec- 
ommendations for modernization of 
the flour mill at the School of Mill- 
ing, Kansas State College, were 
adopted by the Millers Advisory 
Council of the school at a meeting 
here Sept. 19. 

The recommendations were made 
following study of a survey of the 
mill’s needs made last July by an 
operative millers’ committee, which 
outlined a schedule of modernization 
which was approved in substantially 
all respects by the advisory council. 

Since there is not enough room 
in the mill for an unlimited selec- 
tion of machinery, the committee rec- 
ommended that each manufacturer 
be given an opportunity to install one 
or more items in the plant. In the 
case of sifters, for example, it is 
planned to offer each manufacturer 
a chance to install one unit, rather 
than have all sifters of one make. 

The committee’s intention is to 
offer each. producer of machinery an 
opportunity to have his equipment 
included in the modernization pro- 
gram on a lend-lease or gift basis 
to the extent of the available room 
in the plant. The committee is now 
considering the order in which the 
equipment can be accepted and in- 
stalled. 

The equipment for the pilot plant 
commercial bakery is now being re- 
ceived at the college and is being 
installed as rapidly as possible. It 
is expected that the bakery will be 
in operation by early winter. Most 
of the equipment has been contrib- 
uted by manufacturers, taking ad- 
vantage of a chance to have their 
products displayed and understood 
by the students in training. 

Members of the millers advisory 
council are: John W. Cain, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, chair- 
man; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son; E. F. Tibbling, General Mills, 
Inc, Kansas City; Cliff C. Skiver, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Manhattan; Roy K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. 








* Wins Awards « 


MINNEAPOLIS—Officials of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., were notified Sept. 
19 by the editors of Financial World 
magazine that the company’s stock- 
holder film ‘Operation ’46” has won 
a silver “Oscar” for the best annual 
report film of all industry in 1946. 

The magazine also awarded 4 
bronze “Oscar” to the General Mills 
1946 printed annual report for being 
the best in the milling industry. A 
second bronze “Oscar” went to “Op- 
eration ’46” for being the best annual 
report color film of the year. 

The three- awards will be received 
in New York Oct. 10 by S. C. Gale, 
General Mills vice president in charge 
of advertising and public services. 
Presentations will be made by Weston 
Smith, vice president of Financial 
World, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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Too little storage space in the bakery, with frequent deliveries of different , 
flours, too often means upsetting of fermentation procedure and consequent 
lack of uniform baking. . . 

Unless, of course, those bakers are depending upon the remarkable 
uniformity of COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’. 

Each C-L flour is milled by “the men who know”, to rigid standards of 
fermentation strength and baking quality, through crop after crop... and 
year after year. Milled exclusively for bakers, these flours have earned their 
reputation the hard way, by uniform performance in the bakery. 

Your contract for COMMANDER-LARABEE flours is your best assurance 
of uninterrupted, uniform baking results. Select the C-L ‘Bakers Flours’ that 
best meet your particular baking needs. 
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Board Official Refutes CEA’s 
90% Speculative Corn Report 


CHICAGO — J. O. McClintock, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in a statement last week, 
denied the implications of a Com- 
modity Exchange Authority state- 
ment recently that 90% of the late 
spring and early summer corn fu- 
tures trading was purely speculative. 
He pointed out that actually only 6% 
of the speculative buying exceeded 
the speculative selling and that such 
a margin was reasonably in balance 
and necessary to provide hedging ac- 
commodation. 

Mr. McClintock’s statement: 

“High prices are occupying the 
thoughts of most Americans today. 

“Remedies and cure-alls for these 
high prices are offered freely by the 
well-intentioned, but many of whom 
are obviously uninformed people. Some 
suggest rationing, others price con- 
trols, and some favor placing arbitrary 
restraints on public market centers. 

“Recently there has been much 
comment on a report made by the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, 
which stated that 90% of the futures 
trading in corn was speculative. Many 
accepted this to mean that 90% of 
the trading was of such nature as 
was contributing to, if not actually 
being responsible for the high prices 
of grain. 

“The detailed analysis which ac- 
companied this report tells quite a 
different story. This analysis showed 
that of the number participating in 
speculation, the speculative sellers 
‘far outnumbered the speculative buy- 
ers. 

Only 6% Difference 


“The analysis of the report insofar 
as volume of speculative trading was 
concerned showed that speculative 
buying exceeded speculative selling 
by only 6% of total speculative trad- 
ing. In other words, this analysis 
showed speculative buying and specu- 
lative selling to be in reasonable bal- 
ance—one force counter-balancing the 
other, thereby leaving the necessary 
approximate differential to provide 
hedging accommodation. 

“It should be apparent that a dif- 
ferential between buying and selling 
of only 6% would be of no importance 
in influencing the price trend. 

“The cold facts set forth in the 
Department of Agriculture’s report, 
as well as comments appearing in the 
public press, justify the conclusion 
that speculation is of no particular 
significance in directing price trends. 

‘It is not the function of a public 
market place such as the Chicago 
Board of Trade to fix prices. Neither 
is it the privilege nor the responsi- 
bility of officials of the Board of 
Trade to undertake to influence 
prices by an arbitrary action. Officials 
of the Board of Trade believe that 
margins should be used to guarantee 
the compliance and fulfillment of con- 
tractual agreements entered into be- 
tween buyers and sellers, and not as 
a means to attempt control of prices. 
A margin fixed at an extreme level 
is likely to so distort trading that 
the balance and equilibrium of the 
market is thrown completely out of 
gear. 


Margins Not a Weapon 
“I know of no official connected 
with the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority who pretends that margins 
should be used as a weapon to at- 
tempt control of prices. I am sure 
that fundamentally they believe, as 


the officials of the Chicago Board of 
Trade believe, that the function of 


margins is to establish financial re-_ 


sponsibility to the extent that con- 
tractual agreements can be fulfilled 
in an orderly manner, thereby avoid- 
ing exposure to processes of arbitrary 
liquidation. 

“Prices are the result of a funda- 
mental condition. The conditions 
which create prices are represented 
by the opposing forces of supply and 
demand. Accordingly, high prices in- 
dicate that demand is in excess of 
supply. You cannot correct this sit- 
uation by treating with the price. You 
must instead deal with the cause of 
price. 

“If demand exceeds supply, you 
must increase supply or reduce de- 
mand in order to affect price. 

“Under normal conditions, price 
would quickly adjust demand to avail- 
able supply by curtailing usage which 
supports demand. 

“We are not, however, experiencing 
normal conditions. Our government 
last spring, when a large crop of 
wheat was in evidence and a normal 
corn crop was anticipated, planned, 
blueprinted, scheduled, and announced 
its intention to buy and export 500 
million bushels grain out of this coun- 
try. To date its announced intentions 
have been carried out, if not exceed- 
ed. 

Export Revision Needed 

“Between the time this volume of 
exports was determined and the pres- 
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ent, devastation to our corn crop has’ 
occurred. It now appears that the 
corn crop will be short last year’s 
production approximately 900 million 
bushels. If 500 million bushels repre- 
sented what. we could reasonably 
spare for export when considered in 
connection with the normal produc- 
tion of corn, then the loss of 900 
million bushels requires a radical re- 
vision of the amount available for 
export. 

“Pending the time our government 
takes official cognizance of these 
fundamental changes, and takes the 
people of this country into its con- 
fidence by officially altering its orig- 
inal export intention and adjusting 
its goal of exports to correspond with 
the realities of today, the government 
must be held accountable for the ex- 
traordinary strain imposed upon our 
supply through its arbitrary action 
in satisfaction of its export goals. 


Trade Offers Cooperation 


“The grain trade has cooperated 
and proposes to continue cooperation 
with the government in the solution 
of any problem arising from grain 
exports. The grain trade will insist 
that any such problem be dealt with 
on the basis of the realities involved. 

‘Individual members of the trade, 
as well as agencies of the trade, con- 
sulted with high government officials 
many weeks ago, and warned them at 
that time of the dangers involved in 
blueprinting, scheduling, and an- 
nouncing a fixed program of exporta- 
tion so far in advance of known pro- 
duction. 

“It appears that there is a problem 
to be solved. We must deal with the 
cause of the problem, and not with 
the effects.” 
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MNF Urges Industry to Consider 
Shutting Down Mills on Sunday 


CHICAGO—Shutting down flour 
mills on Sunday was urged by the 
Millers National Federation in a cur- 
rent issue of the Hook-Up, federation 
publication. “A very good argument 
can be made for that proposition on 
the basis of Sabbath observance 
alone,” the statement said, “in addi- 
tion to some sound business reasons 
for Sunday closing.” ~ 

“The average flour mill operated 
a greater number of hours during the 
past year than did any other kind of 
industrial plant, according to gov- 
ernment statistics. The milling indus- 
try has a right to take pride and sat- 
isfaction in the fact that during the 
national and international emergency 
its plants operated at a practical 
maximum of capacity, but these emer- 
gency conditions will not be with us 
permanently and it is time that the 
industry should take the first step on 
the road to normal operations—and 
do that by the elimination of Sunday 
running,” it was stated. 

The business reasons advanced in 
the Hook-Up why mills should close 
on Sunday are: 

1. Continuous operation greatly in- 
creases the insect hazard, whereas 
control measures are much more ef- 
fective when the mill is closed one 
day each week. 

2. Continuous operation stands in 
the way of normal clean-up of plants, 
and it thus adds definitely to the fire 
hazard. Most insurance inspectors are 
quite emphatic on this point. 

3. Most plant employees dislike 
working seven days a week. It inter- 
feres with normal living and it-dis- 


rupts family relationships. The better 
type of employee is apt to seek work 
where he can have one day off each 
week. Furthermore, a job that re- 
quires seven days’ work is not an at- 
tractive prospect for new employees. 

4. Labor unions are strongly op- 
posed to seventh day work, and the 
fact that flour mills operate many 
Sundays sometimes makes necessary 
the granting of concessions on other 
points in labor negotiations. 

5. Foremen and supervisory em- 
ployees who are mostly not on an 
overtime basis do not like seventh 
day operation. They compare their 
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status with similar jobs in other jp. 
dustries and naturally become dissat. 
isfied. 

6. Continuous operation and Sun. 
day employment nearly always re. 
sult in a lowering of employee eff. 
ciency. It cuts down employee morale 
as well. A company manager whose 
plants have been running heavily on 
Sunday, but who quit that policy 
some weks ago, says that he has been 
astonished at the improvement in the 
morale of his men since the plants 
were closed on Sundays. 


7. Continuous operation convinces 
many employees that the company is 
making a great deal of money out 
of their long hours, whether or not 
this is true. This condition adds to 
difficulty of wage negotiation. 


8. The marginal business which is 
nearly always required for continuous 
operation will seldom pay the double 
rate necessary for Sunday running, 
We would like to see an accounting 
study made of the net returns from 
the least desirable one seventh of any 
mill’s business, and then sct up 
against this the cost of Sunday run- 
ning. It is difficult to believe t!:at in 
these times this type of business could 
make a respectable showing. 
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2,352,400-ACRE GOAL 
SET FOR 1948 POTATOES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the establishment of a 2,352,400-acre 
Irish potato goal for 1948. This goal 
differs only slightly from that sug- 
gested and sent to the states early 
in August for review by agricu!tural 
agencies in the states. 

The goal includes 1,518,500 acres 
for commercial potato farms—the 
same as was allocated to such farms 
in 1947—and 833,900 acres for small- 
er potato producing farms (less than 
three acres of potatoes), which are 
not classified as commercial potato 
farms. 

The total acreage is smaller than 
the 1947 goal of 2,517,000 acres, but 
slightly larger than the 2,238,700 
acres actually planted in 1947. It 
should, under average conditions, pro- 
duce approximately 375 million bush- 
els, enough to fulfill anticipated re- 
quirements from the 1948 crop, de- 
partment officials estimated. 

Goals for individual farms will be 
established by county agricultural 
conservation committees. Planting 
within acreage goals will be one of 
the eligibility requirements for par- 
ticipation in the department’s 1948 
potato price support program. 
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Side-Line U.S. Participation in 
FAO World Food Council Seen 


WASHINGTON—The recent Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations meeting at Geneva 
is said to mark the beginning of the 
end of the International Emergency 
Food Council, which has been assem- 
bling the world food allocation data 
and making recommendations con- 
cerning these matters to member gov- 
ernments. IEFC is secheduled to wind 
up its affairs Dec. 31, 1948, and will 
be succeeded by a World Food Coun- 
cil under FAO. 

When this transition is completed 
it will probably mean that this coun- 
try will take only a secondary part 
in the activities of the new organiza- 
tion. Two reasons are attributed for 


this departure from the present pol- 
icy under which this nation took such 
a large share of IEFC operations. 
Primarily the FAO leadership is pre- 
dominantly British Empire in per- 
sonnel and as such there is allegedly 
an urge to squeeze out U.S. represen- 
tation at the policy level. Second, in- 
asmuch as the world food supply sit- 
uation is sectionalizing with the U.K. 
leaning more to colonial supply 
sources and with this nation the sin- 
gle consequential source of grain sup- 
plies; it is seen that our domestic 
interests will be served best through 
side-line participation in the FAO 
council. After IEFC expires it is pre- 
dicted that our allocations of food 
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will more closely parallel State De- 

nt policy and will only coin- 
cide with FAO council recommenda- 
tions when it suits our political in- 


At the present time it is unlikely 
that D. A. FitzGerald, secretary gen- 
eral of IEFC, will remain with the 
FAO World Food Council, although 
it is probable that he will continue 
to act as the U.S. observer in their 
discussions. 
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Acreage of Canadian 
Corn Estimated 
at 15% Below 1946 


TORONTO—According to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics’ quarter- 
ly review of Canadian coarse grains, 
preliminary acreage figures for 1947 
indicate that the area devoted to 
grain corn in Canada was 216,500 
acres, or nearly. 15% below the 1946 
acreage of 251,700. 

It was hoped that grain corn pro- 
duction would be revived this year 
in Manitoba and that 25,000 acres 
would »e seeded, but corn grain acre- 
ages in that province continued their 
downward trend from the 100,000 
acres in 1942 to the current figures 
of 10,500 acres. 

The cold, wet weather which pre- 
vailed throughout Ontario last spring 
did much to hamper seeding opera- 
tions and has taken its toll of grain 
corn acreage in Canada’s corn belt. 
Preliminary estimates indicate a 1947 
Ontario acreage of 206,000, 34,000 be- 
low 1946. 

In spite of this unavoidable set- 
bak, there are good prospects for 
the future of the husking corn indus- 
try in Canada. The development of 
new hybrid varieties is expanding 
the area in which this crop can be 
profitably produced, and the intro- 
duction of mechanical pickers is an 
important factor contributing to eco- 
nomical production. In mid-August 
it was estimated that the condition 
of the Ontario crop was considerably 
below average. In addition, the crop 
is much later than usual. Conse- 
quently the ultimate outturn and 
quality of the crop will depend to a 
large extent on the length of the 
frost-free growing season. If killing 
frosts occur before the corn is ma- 
ture there will be large quantities of 
soft, undeveloped grain, which may 
lead to the feeding of larger than 
usual quantities to livestock. 

In recent years only 40 to 50% of 
the domestic crop has found its way 
into commercial channels, and it has 
been necessary to rely upon substan- 
tial imports. Prior to the war, Cana- 
dian imports of corn came from the 
US. Argentina and British South 
Africa. During the years 1942-45 the 
US. became the sole supplier of 
corn to this country, and not until 
early in 1946 did Argentina resume 
shipments to Canada. Present pros- 
pects suggest that shipments from 
the U.S.-may decline this year due 
to the estimated sharp drop in pro- 
duction in the U.S. 
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SECTION IN ABSTRACTS 
FOR CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


PHILADELPHIA — Beginning in 
January, 1948, a section devoted to 
cereal chemistry and technology will 
be included in Biological Abstracts. 
The new section is being established 
with the cooperation of the American 
te lation of Cereal Chemists and 

€ Millers National Federation. 

P will bring together abstracts of 
entire technological and scientific 
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literature on the cereal grains. H. I. 
Anderson, business manager of Ce- 
real Abstracts, said that it will in- 
clude contributions on plant breeding, 
cultural practices, varieties, soil and 
weather relations of crops, physiol- 
ogy, diseases, insect pests, storage of 
grain and flour, milling machinery 
and techniques; plant sanitation; bak- 
ing and nutritional studies on diets 
in which cereal and related products 
are important components; biochem- 
istry of cereals and cereal products; 
enzymes, and industrial microbiology 
as it affects the cereals and their 
products. 

The cereal chemistry and technol- 
ogy section will be published month- 


ly except during the four summer 
months when it will be published bi- 
monthly. Mr. Anderson said that a 
volume, coinciding with the calendar 
year, will consist of 10 regular ab- 
stract issues, plus the comprehensive 
index issue of the complete edition of 
Biological Abstracts. The price will 
be $6 a year. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Biological Abstracts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3613 Locust 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TWO ELEVATORS PLANNED 


ULYSSES, KANSAS — R. C. Har- 
rison, manager, Ulysses Cooperative 
Oil & Supply Co., announced recent- 
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ly that two new grain elevators, each 
with a capacity of 100,000 bu., will be 
constructed this fall in Grant county. 
One will be located at Hickok east of 
Ulysses, and the other elevator will 
be built at Milepost. The new eleva- 
tors of the cooperative firm will in- 
crease Grant county’s wheat storage 
capacity by a half million bushels 
this year. Work has already started 
on the Hickok structure. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AIRLINE DIRECTOR RESIGNS 
MINNEAPOLIS—L. M. Leffing- 
well, vice president of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., has resigned as a 
member of the board of directors of 








. Northwest Airlines. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 5 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate . knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 
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RYE FLOUR 


10C0 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


Grades 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 






MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 










Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Fleur De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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CENTRAL BAG & BuRcaApP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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USDA RELEASES FATS AND 
OILS EXPORT ALLOCATIONs 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture announced 
Sept. 10 fats and oils export alloca- 
tions totaling 452.5 million pounds for 
the fourth quarter of 1947. This 
amount includes 36.3 million pounds 
allocated to export claimants in ex- 
change for other fats and oils needed 
in the U.S. For the fourth quarter of 
1946, final export allocations totaled 
176.8 million pounds. 

The October-December 1947 com- 
mercial allocations include, in fat 
content, 74.6 million pounds of !ard, 
5.2 million pounds of margarine, 100.2 
million pounds of shortening and 
other edible oils, 15.5 million pounds 
of drying oils, 33.1 million pounds of 
other inedible fats and oils, 17.1 mil- 
lion pounds of soap, and 86 milion 
pounds of peanut oil as peanuts (100,- 
000 short tons of shelled peanuts). 

In addition to the 331.7 million 
pounds of commercial export alloca- 
tions, 120.8 million pounds of all 
types of fats and oils are allocated for 
procurement by the Production and 
Marketing Administration for the 
U.S.-U.K. Occupied Zones in Germany 
and for countries receiving aid under 
the U.S. Foreign Relief Program to 
be administered by the Department 
of State. Exports under these pro- 
grams will be in addition to the 
amounts listed for the various ‘ypes 
of fats and oils under commercia: ex- 
port allocation, but are included in 
the gross total of 452.5 million pounds 
for the fourth quarter. 

Recipients of U.S. commercia! ex- 
port allocations of fats and oils for 
the fourth quarter 1947 will be an- 
nounced within the next few days. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN CO-OP 
STUDY OFFERED BY GTA 


ST. PAUL — Ten four-year college 
scholarships in co-operative study are 
being offered to children of north- 
western farmers by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., it was 
announced recently by M. W. Thatch- 
er, general manager. 

Five of the scholarship awards are 
for the four-year term beginning in 
1948. Five more scholarships wil! be 
awarded for the four-year period be- 
ginning with the 1949 fall term. 

The scholarships are for Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. [ach 
scholarship is for $2,000. The winners 
will receive $500 each of the four 
years they are in school. Applications 
for the first five scholarships will 
close Oct. 17. 

The awarding of the scholarships 
for cooperative study was termed by 
Mr. Thatcher to be frankly an ex- 
perimental venture. The purpose is to 
encourage an objective study of co- 
operatives and to encourage colleges 
to offer a broader study of coopera- 
tives as a part of their curriculum. 
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CO-OP GRAIN WAREHOUSE 
ON LONG ISLAND BURNS 


RIVERHEAD, L. I.—A fire Sept. 
5 in the Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Service, Inc., grain ware- 
house and duckfeed manufacturing 
plant destroyed part of the building, 
machinery and grain. The total val- 
uation on the property was $225,000, 
according to early reports. 

A representative of the duckfeed 
plant said his concern would resume 
operations immediately in a plant in 
the western part of Riverhead 
Village. 
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You can be sure of dependable, uni- 
form baking results with POLAR 
BEAR ... Its quality is as constant as 
the North Star, the result of selection 
of choice wheats, skilled milling and, 
above all, the determination to main- 
tain the highest standards. 
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British Cereal Harvest Lightest 
in Years; Wheat Crop Poor 


LONDON—tThe Times, in its sur- 
vey of the cereal crops of Great Brit- 
ain, says the harvest was finished in 
record time and in good condition, but 
it is one of the lightest for many 
years. On the whole, wheat fared 
worse than other cereals. This is un- 
derstandable, says the report, since 
the autumn sowings, which account 
for the bulk of the acreage, had to 
endure the exceptionally grim winter. 
The barley and oats estimates are 
also below the 10-year averages. 

The following comparative table 
shows the estimated condition of the 
various cereals as of Sept. 1 (100 is 
taken to represent healthy condition, 
full growth and freedom from injury): 


Wheat Barley Oats 
Perry 82 87 83 
BN 6k 69 96 ea cheeses 91 86 88 
EY ee 91 96 96 
RRB are ee cor 94 90 88 
BE ch beso acnre vetoes 95 95 93 
BOGE. \ov'0:05' 0:00:05 0:00:0:0 97 95 92 
Ten-years’ average .. 92 90 90 


The following table shows the con- 
dition of the principal cereal crops in 
England, Wales, Scotland and Great 
Britain as a whole: 


Wheat Barley Oats 
pra 81 87 82 
ere 90 92 93 
Seer 93 89 82 
Great Britain ...... 82 87 83 


Light Grain Yield in Eire 


Harvesting became general in Eire 
at the end of August and threshing 
has now commenced in many parts. 
The quality of wheat is reported of 
high standard, but the yield is light. 
Several lots of wheat already have 
been delivered to the mills and is re- 
ported as very satisfactory, especial- 
ly in respect to its dry condition, thus 
obviating the necessity of. artificial 
drying, which so often has to be 
adopted in Eire. Estimates of the 
yield are not yet available. 


European Crops Small 


An official report from Belgium 
states that the average yield of all 
cereals in that country aré 25% less 
than last year. In Austria the bread 
grain crops are estimated at 190,000 
tons, compared with 240,000 tons last 
year. 

Reports from Czechoslovakia indi- 
cate that the harvest in that country 
is only 55% of last year. The minister 
of foreign trade for Czechoslovakia 
recently stated that Czechoslovakia 
normally needed to import only 300,- 
000 tons of grain to meet her con- 
sumption of 1,300,000 tons but her 
grain imports this season would have 
to be trebled. Russia has agreed to 
supply 200,000 tons of grain and 200,- 
000 tons of fodder. The remainder of 
their requirements would have to 
come from other quarters. 

Latest reports from France confirm 
a heavy deficiency in the wheat crop. 
The quality is good, but it is esti- 
mated that the outturn will be only 
120 to 148 million bushels. A normal 
average crop is 286,510,000 bu. The 
short crop this year will mean im- 
ports of bread grains totaling 300,000 
tons a month if a further serious re- 
duction in the bread ration is to be 
avoided. Already the bread ration has 
been reduced to 9 oz., and it is feared 
it may have to be cut to 7 oz. dur- 
ing the winter months. There is a 
possibility of French bakeries having 
to close down one day a week in addi- 
tion to Sundays. 


German Prospects Improve 


Contrary to previous reports indi- 
cating a smaller harvest in Germany 


than last year, G. E. Hughes, chief of 
the food and agricultural division of 
the control commission, states that in 
spite of the damage done by the se- 
vere winter, the total grain harvest of 
the British zone has proved better 
than in 1946. In the U.S. zone it might 
well be lower because of the dry sea- 
son. He estimated that the yield for 
the two zones would be 3,110,000 tons 
of wheat and rye, 600,000 tons of bar- 
ley and 1,890,000 tons of oats and 
mixed corn. Another report states 
livestock is going to be desperately 
short this winter and it is feared 
farmers will divert grain and potatoes 
to feeding cattle and pigs. 


Russian Crop Good 


According to a report received by 
the Corn Trade News, Liverpool, 
there is little doubt that this year’s 
harvest in Russia is giving results 
well up to the plan for the year. 
There are plenty of complaints of 
slow harvesting, threshing and deliv- 
ery of grain, but none of harvest fail- 
ure. The outstanding crop appears to 
be wheat, the cultivation of which 
was so strongly urged and orderly 
planned. 

With regard to exports the report 
states it would be natural to expect 
that the Soviet government would 
desire to create a reserve stock of 
wheat and rye after last year’s defi- 
ciencies in the Ukraine and in some 
other areas. Russian exports will be 
confined to some help to adjacent 
countries which are in need and only 
to countries in exchange for imports 
greatly needed by the Soviets, it was 
reported. 

According to a recent official report, 
54% of the Soviet crop area was har- 
vested by Aug. 15, and in the Ukraine, 
80%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
NEW WHEAT READY FOR 1948 
WINNIPEG, MAN. — Rescue, the 

new saw-fly resistant wheat devel- 

oped by A. ‘W. Platt, Dominion Ex- 
perimental Station, Swift Current, 

Man., and first publicized last year, 

will be ready for commercial use in 


BREAD {8S THE 


1948, indicated in a recent despatch 
from Swift Current. While this va- 
riety of wheat does not come up to 
the standard of the other well-known 
spring wheat varieties in western 
Canada, it is nevertheless resistant to 
wheat stem saw-fly, and may be pro- 
duced on large acreages in the usual 
sawfly infested areas of southern Al- 
berta and southern Saskatchewan. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
PROPOSE NAME ALTERATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — At the 
semi-annual state meeting of the Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the Hotel Blackhawk recently, a mo- 
tion was unanimously approved to 
submit to the National Association of 
Flour Distributors a proposal to 
change the name of the group to the 
Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Distribu- 
tors Assn. 

At the evening banquet, E. E. Dus- 
enbery, vice president of the national 
group, gave a brief talk on the recent 
national convention. John Hansen, 
president of the Hansaloy Co., Daven- 
port, discussed the baking industry 
in his native country, Denmark, to 
which he returned as a member of 
President Truman’s commission to 
study conditions there. 

R. A. Kleinhen, president of the 
Iowa association, was in charge. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. P. CLINE RETIRES AS 
BAKING COMPANY HEAD 


ATLANTA—E. P. Cline has retired 
as president and manager of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., 
and has been elevated to chairman of 
the board. In his new position Mr. 
Cline will probably serve in an ad- 
visory capacity in the operations of 
the firm. He is looking forward to a 
vacation and says he will now have 
time to “catch up on fishing.” 

Employees of the firm honored Mr. 
Cline at a party given Sept. 12, the 
effective date of his retirement as 
president and manager of the baking 
company. ; 

Mr. Cline is president of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn., having been elected 
at the recent Savannah, Ga., conven- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
Georgia Bakers Council. 
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Nearly Half of Corn Crop Not 
Yet Safe From Frost Damage 


WASHINGTON—Bullish interpre- 
tations were attributed to the special 
corn maturity report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last 
week, which indicated that only a 
little over half the corn crop was be- 
yond frost damage. The bullish senti- 
ment centered in the analysis that a 
substantial part of the crop in the 
major producing states now consid- 
ered safe from frost damage by the 
USDA is in the “dented” stage, which 
might result in high moisture corn 
that would have to be dried down for 
safe cribbing. 

In this connection, it is necessary 
to note the analysis made by Norris 
E. Dodd, undersecretary of agricul- 
ture, in Chicago July 21, when he 
stated that weather statistics showed 
that a killing frost would hit Iowa 
by Oct. 5. Danger from frost damage 
in Iowa, according to Mr. Dodd, was 
five to ten times greater than in the 
average season. 

The silking date for corn in all the 


major corn states was unusually late 
this year, adding to the danger from 
frost damage. In the 12 states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Kentucky, 41% was silked by Aug. 8, 
65% by Aug. 15, 84% by Aug. 24 
and over 90% by Aug. 30. 

Again to quote Mr. Dodd’s Chicago 
remarks, he stated that Iowa corn re- 
quires 51 days to mature after silking 
of 75% of the crop. This occurred this 
year during the week of Aug. 15-22 
Taking the average of this period, it 
is seen that in theory the Iowa crop 
was 75% silked Aug. 20. Fifty-one 
days from that date brings the safe 
maturity date as Oct. 10. The Dodd 
estimate indicates a killing frost line 
of Oct. 5, which leads observers to 
feel that a consequential percentage 
of the Iowa crop will be caught in a 
soft corn stage. 

Most favorable conditions are found 
in Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
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kota and Kentucky. 

All, through the major corn states, 
indications are that the quality of 
the crop will not come up to aver. 
age. In some states, where hot weath- 
er has speeded maturity despite late 
planting, it is expected that the crop 
will be chaffy, poorly filled and lower 
yielding. This condition is particular. 
ly noticeable in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Kansas and causes obsery- 
ers to discount the percentage of ma- 
turity reported in these states. 

In the eastern states of the Corn 
Belt, the hazard of frost damage is 
emphasized,, with USDA reporting 
that farmers in these states were hop- 
ing that frost would hold off until 
after mid-October. 

After reading a resume of the in- 
terim report, one astute agricultural 
observer characterized the report as 
extremely bullish. 
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Exports Comprise 
41.5% of Wheat 
Disappearance 


WASHINGTON—Exports of wheat 
and flour made from U.S. wheat ac- 
counted for 41.5% of total disappear- 
ance during the first six months of 
1947, the Bureau of Agricultural “co- 
nomics reports. 

Wheat disappearance was 560 mil- 
lion bushels and exports were 232.4 
million bushels, counting wheat equiv- 
alent of flour. Exports were more 
than 40% of rice disappearance, more 
than half of dried whole milk and 
three fourths of dry peas. However, 
exports were only 1% of meats, 5% 
of butter and 1.5% of canned vege- 
tables. Exports of all dairy products 
were equivalent to 3% of milk pro- 
duction and exports of all eggs were 
3.5% of production. 

Exports during the period included 
106.2 million bushels of corn, 7% of 
the total disppearance of 1,510 mil- 
lion bushels. The figures include quan- 
tities of military shipments to for- 
eign civilians, BAE points out. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLAX HARVESTING ABOUT 
TWO THIRDS COMPLETED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fair. rains over 
the Northwest recently were benefi- 
cial to late crops and not heavy 
enough to cause serious delay in [lax 
harvest, the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. reports. Considerable flax is yet 
to be threshed, and some late plan‘ed 
fields have just come into bloom. 
These fields, of course, are insignifi- 
cant considering the entire flax acre- 
age. 

In Montana, flax harvest is nearly 
two thirds completed in the south- 
eastern and northeastern districts 
where most of the crop is grown. 
North Dakota reports flax threshing 
60% done. Receipts at Minneapolis 
are heavy, with 928 cars last week, 
against 296 cars a year ago. Duluth 
receipts increased, being 350 cars, 
against 118 a year ago, however, part 
of this is flax shipped from Minne- 
apolis for movement down the lakes. 

Truck receipts have fallen off to 
very small quantities, reflecting 4 
considerable improvement in the box- 
car situation. The number of plugged 
elevators has declined materially, due 
to ability to obtain cars. A substan- 
tial part of the receipts, probably 
around 50%, is still going into store. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 














- NEW SPOKANE MILL. - MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS VRINT) VL ee e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE ‘INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flouirs 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND ? 
- FLOUR MILLS ~ 
Richmond, Virginia 


RS CRACKERS » CAKE. 
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COMPLEXITIES IN THE FOOD 
ECONOMY—wWhen you feed wheat 
to animals on the farm you short- 
cut the grain market. This has the 
effect of creating an artificial scar- 
city, and tends to push market prices 
upward. Black marketing does the 
same thing. . 

Here is one of the many deep com- 
plexities of the food problem. It was 
admirably pointed out in the brief 
recently prepared by a special task 
committee of millers, supporting their 
contention that flour, not wheat, 
should have right of way in the world- 
feeding export program. This is the 
argument: 

Not only does the supply of mill- 
feeds affect the amount of wheat 
consumed on the farm, but it has a 
further indirect or perhaps more im- 
portant influence upon the marketing 
of wheat. Every bushel of wheat that 
is kept on the farm and fed to ani- 
mals fails to exert any stabilizing in- 
fluence on the wheat price in the mar- 
ket place, simply because it never 
shows up in the market. When there 
is an over-all shortage of wheat every 
attempt to substitute wheat for flour 
robs the domestic market of the mill- 
feed, which in turn robs wheat from 
the over-all wheat pile, and can only 
force prices upward in the market 
place. . . . The best insurance against 
ever-advancing wheat prices is to 
make available every possible pound 
of millfeed to induce the American 
farmer to bring every possible bushel 
of wheat to the market place to com- 
bat the scarcity of wheat in the mar- 
ket. 

@ Apparent Paradox—Another 
strange bit of tanglefoot is discov- 
ered by a Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce man. He writes: “The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, squirming under 
the pressure of too much farmer pros- 
perity and unprecedented consumer 
buying power, is trying to figure out 
how to get Americans to eat more 
bread, and hence less meat and eggs. 

“This is no paradox. It is a fact 
that even with a grain shortage (that 
is, not enough to meet all demands 
from home and abroad), less grain 


would be consumed domestically and _ 


more would hence be available to as- 
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sist famine-ridden Europe, if wé would 
all eat more bread. According to de- 
partmental officials, this would also 
soon drive down the prices of meat 
and eggs. 

“They reason that if Americans 
would eat a loaf of bread a day they 
would have the equivalent of neces- 
sary proteins and obviously would 
not have stomach room for so much 
meat and eggs. This lessened de- 
mand for meat and eggs would make 
the: prices of these staples fall and 
hence make it less profitable for 
grain hoarding farmers to sell grain 
for animal feeding. 

“More grain would thus be avail- 
able for domestic use to meet the 
whipped up bread demand and also 
for shipment abroad.” 

Certainly sounds like a go-ahead 
for those eat-more campaigns of the 
millers and bakers. 


REQUIESCAT CONSUMERS 
GUIDE—Without elegy and without 
mourning, so far as can be heard in 
this editorial corner, Consumers 
Guide has vanished, at least tem- 
porarily, into the limbo of New Deal- 
isms. With No. 6, in June of this its 
thirteenth year, the Guide ceased to 
be. Congressional pap had been cut 
off through Department of Agricul- 
ture economies, and the child now 
must be reckoned among the mortali- 
ties incident to general world hun- 
ger and the miscellaneous immortali- 
ties of the era of Rooseveltian so- 
cial reforrn. 

Immaculately conceived as a nec- 
essary organ of the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Guide sur- 
vived all whittling down of its cra- 
dling agencies, and in the last years 
had consolidated its position as one 
of the many publications of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Its im- 
plied function was to protect the 
consumer against both government 
and private industry. The government 
was raising the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and of course private business 
was always on the gouge. 

The Guide could do very little 
about prices, but it could talk a lot 
about how to can tomatoes, hold 
community meetings, establish co- 
operatives, obtain federal money for 
free school lunches, etcetera. Actual- 
ly its voice was not loud, and its 
content ranged confusingly wide over 
the realms customarily covered by 
the household hints gals in the news- 
papers. Featured in. the finale edition 
was a piece, for example, on camp- 
ing in woodsy places recommended 
by the U.S. Forest Service. 






Rather snappy, well edited and il- 
lustrated, and published on good 
print stock even at the lowest ebb 
of pulp shortage, the Guide was sent 
free to about 100,000 miscellaneous 
editors, librarians, public officials, nu- 
tritionists, farm agents, home eco- 
nomics teachers, consumers’ groups, 
co-operative managers and assorted 
crackpots. Just why it ever should 
have been printed at all was 
a hard question for anyone in the 
nongovernmental galleries of journal- 
ism to answer. It contained no infor- 
mation that couldn’t have been had 
in plenty from other sources, most 
of them more readily accessible. 

The reason for being, however, 
was clear to bureaucracy. The Guide 
was a paternal voice. It spoke the 
party line. It glorified the benevo- 
lence of its sponsoring political 
agency and did its best to sell and 
resell that agency and all fellow- 
traveler agencies to franchised vot- 
ers. It was truly an organ for the 
self-perpetuation of bureaucracy— 
one of a multitude of such devices 
by which the New Deal philosophies, 
at expenditure of untold millions of 
dollars of tax monies, have been ex- 
pounded and extolled. It was a guide 
for the pencil at the polls. 

e®e@ ®@ 

Bliss Isely writes to the Wall 
Street Journal from Wichita, Kansas, 
that the housewife will find steeper 
price tags on brooms during the next 
year, and they won’t be as good as 
they used to be. The reasons: too 
much rain at the wrong time in the 
broomcorn country, too little rain at 
the right time, and a mass switch to 
wheat and other crops by broomcorn 
growers. Broomcorn, by the way, has 
no parity guaranty, which suggests 
feminine action on the political front. 

e@e@ 

ADVERTISING DOES IT—A 
Neilsen survey reported in Advertis- 
ing Age indicates that well known 
national brands of foods are moving 
rapidly off retail shelves, and that 
their inventory position is at or near 
normal. The cats and dogs with no 
promotional push behind them sold 
well when there was nothing else to 
buy but now they clutter up the 
Shelves and are moving slowly at 
substantial price reductions—or not 
at all, 

e®e@ ®@ 


Cookie: I don’t know what to do 
about the rats around here. Just look 
at this cheese. 

Mrs. Jones: What’s wrong with it? 
It’s ordinary Swiss cheese. 

Cookie: Swiss my eye. Last night 
it was American. 
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Contury-old Oregon Mill 


One mile below Crawfordsville, 
Ore., and five miles above Browns- 
ville on the banks of the Calapooia 
River, stands a gristmill built by R. 
C. Finley in 1847-48. Its timbers were 
hand hewn and put together with 
wooden pegs. 

Customers came from distant set- 
tlements to this mill, which was op- 
erated by water power and equipped 
with stone burrs. The dam is intact, 
but the mill, though modernized in 
recent years, has not been in opera- 
tion for some time. 


For 50 years the owner was John 
McKercher, who died three years ago. 
In 1905, flour ground in the mili was 
awarded first prize, a medal aid di- 
ploma at the Lewis & Clark Exposi- 
tion in Portland. 


* * * 
Biscuit-Baking Miller 


There’s something of a yearn for 
the life of a baker in the heart of J. 
W. Crow, manager of the Slater 
(Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. Almost ev- 
ery morning he whips up a batch of 
dough and bakes biscuits which are 
served to the office force during the 
morning coffee period. Mr. Crow was 
with Rea & Page Milling Co., Mar- 
shall, Mo., for 33 years before taking 
his present position, and he believes 
his biscuit-making habit began about 
that long ago. Last year he made 2, 
300 biscuits for the annual Boy Scout 
breakfast at Marshall. He bakes 
them for the Knights of Columbus, 
for the local Methodist church, for 
his family at home and for about 
anyone who can supply jellies, pre- 
serves or whatever properly goes with 
hot biscuits. 


* * * 


It has been established with rea 
sonable certainty that the first wheat 
was grown in Abyssinia. 


* * * 


The Grain Elevator 


From the hill I see it 

Rising against the ebbing plain, 
A lighthouse on a sea of gold, 

A slender sentinel guarding grain 
It soon will hold. 


Through the years it stands strong 
When winds of want are blowing 
chill, 
A guardian of the land’s increase, 
A storehouse of the world’s g00d 
will, 
For grain is peace. 
—Catherine Tomison Waller. 


— 
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MR. BEVIN’S DREAM 


OMETHING no doubt may be said in criticism 

of a layman, particularly one with little or 
no schooling in international finance, criticizing 
the proposal of Ernest Bevin, British foreign sec- 
retary, of solving the world’s financial and eco- 
nomic difficulties by so simple an act as trans- 
ferring the United States store of gold at Ft. 
Knox, or perhaps the entire American gold sup- 
ply of approximately $22,000,000,000, to Britain 
or perhaps other gold needy nations of the world, 
to be spent by them as they like. But if the critic 
may be criticized for his lack of wisdom what 
must be said for the lack of commonsense of the 
British high official who made the astonishing 
proposal in the first instance? 

The quite simple truth is, of course, that the 
Ft. Knox treasure, together with the rest of 
America’s gold supply, approximating three fifths 
of ai! the gold in the world, was acquired by pur- 
chase from American miners or represents the 
balance of America’s shipments of goods to every 
part of the world. In a practical sense, it today 
represents, at least in theory, the gold backing of 
every dollar issued by the Federal Reserve Banks 
and hence is the ultimate guarantee of the sol- 
vency of the American government and of every 


promise issued by it for use as currency in trade.* 


In a larger sense, it is the gold which America 
has and which the rest of the world, by lack of 
providence in one way or another, has not. 

- To distribute this treasure by the interesting 
proposal made by Mr. Bevin to the British Trade 
Union Congress and, by indirection, to the Unit- 
ed States, would be no more than repeating our 
many years of experience with lend-lease and 
the more recent gigantic British three and three 
quarters billion loan and quite certainly destined 
to the same end. In a little while, these new bil- 
lions and scores of other billions would be spent 
in international commerce, so that we would have 
the gold itself back again and the nations of the 
world again would be owing us in the amount of 
incredible billions. By that time a new Bevin no 
doubt would pop up with the discovery that the 
gold was back at Ft. Knox and suggesting how 
handy a thing it would be to scatter it about 
again. Quite obviously sufficient repetition of this 
process would bring us to the time when we our- 
selves would be standing in the gold line await- 
ing our share of the handout. 

Should any of us laymen be inclined to ques- 
tion this ultimate result, we have only to cast our 
minds back through the years since the thirties 
when the glamorous new deal began to play tricks 
with the value of the gold and of the dollar; how 
we settled the World War I loans until such time 
as everyone had gotten tired of thinking about 
them and decided to forget them; how, only a 
decade or so later, with another war on our door- 
step but not yet within the house, we devised 
hew means of supplying goods without payment, 
Teceiving payment without money, leasing things 
Without value and more recently lending again 
Without provision of payment until at last we 
Come to the point of request that we scatter the 
gold about the world again so that it can be spent 
back and relieve world without end. 

Again confessing ourselves a layman without 
knowledge of international finance, we suspect 
that this final device of “The Way to Spur Buy- 
ing” and “A Cure for Trade Chaos” will find the 
American people and the American Congress new- 
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ly aware of America’s stock of gold, including its 
‘idle and useless hoard at Ft. Knox,” far from 


idle and useless and far, indeed, from considera- ~ 


tion of its being given away here, there and yonder 
for any purpose whatever. Indeed, we may decide 
that these idle billions of gold constitute Amer- 
ica’s chief security in a world too much given to 
longing for it, not impossibly for the making of 
new wars. In all of this we do not speak direct- 
ly of our friends of Britain but of all men of how- 
ever good intent who today are highly disposed 
to let America do it. 


eee 
PROFITS, WAGES, PRICES 


HE Minneapolis Star. recently commented on 

the greatly increased profits being shown in 
corporation statements this year, and pointed 
out some facts in that connection which are not 
always recognized, although they should be. Few 
things are more likely to be misunderstood, mis- 
interpreted or distorted than is the ratc of earn- 
ings of companies, and business men should make 
certain that their customers and the public are 
not forming unwarranted conclusions. 

The newspaper article stated that corporate 
profits, before income taxes are deducted, are 
running at the rate of $24 billion a year. Wages 
and salaries of the nation’s workers are at the 
rate of $118 billion. 

If all $24 billion of profits were paid to labor 
and nothing to stockholders or put aside to expand 
industry and give further employment, the aver- 
age worker in the country would get a wage in- 
crease of about 24%. 

However, with corporations end their stock- 
holders paying no income taxes on corporate 
taxes or dividends, the total cost of government 
would fall more heavily upon wage earners. To 
compensate for the loss of corparate income 
taxes, the government would hav2 to iaise the 
amount of money collected in personal income 
taxes by 67%. 

To further compensate the government for tax 
revenues lost from stockholders’ dividends, per- 
sonal income taxes would have to be raised by 
another 13%, for a total of 80%. 

Similarly, if all corporate profits (before taxes) 
were used to reduce prices it would mean about a 
15% average price cut for consumers. But again, 
to compensate the government for revenues lost 
as a result of wiping out both corporate profits 
and dividends, personal income taxes would have 
to be raised 80%. 

One further point. If all corporate profits went 
either into wages or into price cuts, corporations 
would have nothing left with which to purchase 
new machines, tools, or expand their plants. With- 
out corporate saving (from profits) for such pur- 
poses, society would have to do the job of pro- 
viding all the capital for industrial expansion. 


IA L 





SPECULATORS ACCORDING TO 
THE DICTIONARY 


NE of our most highly esteemed miller cor- 

respondents writes us as follows referring 
to brief editorial comment we made recently 
about a movement fostered by bakers to per- 
suade the government to increase margins on 
“speculative trading in wheat” as a means of re- 
ducing the cost of flour: 


“I cannot believe that the bakers of the 
country would be a part of any movement 
to increase the cost of furnishing them flour. 
Certainly, the necessity of margining wheat 
hedges 100%, or even any appreciapie part 
of that, would increase costs, and inevitably 
those costs would be passed on to the con- 
sumer—the baker. 

“Of course, anyone that has any knowledge 
of the legitimate handling of grain, inciuding 
hedging, knows that anyone can and does do 
business on a closer margin when hedging is 
Possible than when they are forced to specu- 
late, as for instance, when the hedging mar- 
kets have been closed. 

“Some years ago I was asked to talk to a 
service club on ‘speculation.’ I started my talk 
by Saying that, under the strict dictionary 
meaning, ‘a speculator was a damn fooi,’ and 
the dictionary meaning of those words was 
‘damned, meaning doomed to ‘perdition,’ and 
‘fool, meaning a weakminded person.’ In oth- 
er words, in my opinion a speculator was a 
weakminded person doomed to perdition. 

“But, very evidently there are people in this 
country who, knowing nothing of facts, think 
speculators take an unearned toll from our 
economic grain and milling life. 

“Some years ago, just as a matter of curi- 
osity, I asked many traders with whom I came 
into contact whether they had ever had a 
speculative customer who, in the long run, 
had made money, and I did not find a single 
man that had had a profitable speculative 
customer.” : 


Quite obviously, all of this is perfectly well 
known to every miller and grain elevator operator 
who customarily hedges his cash wheat holdings 
in future markets, since otherwise every loss oc- 
casioned by changes in the market price would, 
in one way or another, have to be charged to the 
price of the commodity itself. 

Incidentally, we can add to our correspondent’s 
experience in never having identified in all his 
years a grain speculator who made money by 
speculating and kept it. We have, it is true, known 
some who made money and kept it for a little 
while, but, for the long run NO. And it is worthy 
of note that these exceptional “speculators” made 
their profits by being “short” rather than “long” 
in the market. One of these we well recall took 
the trouble to explain this to us in some detail 
by showing how the carrying-charge sooner or 
later would eat up the speculator on the “long” 
side, while the man who was always short would 
constantly be scalping off the normal carrying 
charge. “That is why,” he explained, “when I am 
bearish on wheat I may be short a million bushels, 
but when I am bullish I will only be short a hun- 
dred thousand bushels.” 

Which nugget of wisdom we belatedly pass on 
to our friend’s “damn fool speculators” in the 
present market. 
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in 1946 19% Above 1945 Total 


WASHINGTON — Gross farm in- 
come in 1946 was 14% higher than 
in 1945, but with production expenses 
up only 9%, the realized net income 
of farm operators was 19% above 
1945, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. 

Net income of all persons on farms 
from farming operations continued 
well above parity as defined in cur- 
rent legislation, having increased 21% 
from 1945 to 1946 while the number 
of people on farms increased only 7%. 
Total net income from agriculture was 
also up about one fifth, with agricul- 
ture accounting for more than 11% 
of the total national income in 1946. 

Realized net income of farm opera- 
tors in 1946 amounted to $14,899 mil- 
lion. This was higher than in 1945 by 
$2,353 million or 19%. A rise of $3,- 
501 million (14%) in gross income 
was partially offset by an increase of 
$1,148 million (9%) in the total cost 
of farm production. Realized net in- 
come of farm operators represents 
gross income less production ex- 
penses, the former, including cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings and gov- 
ernment payments, the value of farm- 
produced food and fuel consumed on 
farms, and the rental value of farm 
dwellings. 


All Components Increase 


All major components of gross farm 
income increased. Cash receipts from 
farm marketings were 14% higher 
than in 1945, the value of home con- 
sumption was up 17%; the rental 
value of farm dwellings was 10% 
higher and government payments to 
farmers were 4% more than in 1945. 
Unlike production expenses, which 
have shown a steady rate of increase 
over the last three years, the increase 
in gross farm income during 1946 was 
much larger than in either of the two 
preceding years. 

Farm-production costs have _ in- 
creased at a rate of about 9% a year 
since 1943. In 1946, all major cost 
items were higher with the single ex- 
ception of farm mortgage interest 
payments, which remained unchanged 
from the preceding year. Purchases 
of livestock and the cost of fertilizer 
and lime were both up by more than 
20%. Taxes, labor costs and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses were each 
10% or more above 1945. And rents 
to nonfarm landlords, feed purchases 
and charges for maintenance and de- 
preciation all showed increases of be- 
tween 5 and 7%. 


Expenditures Listed 
Farmers spent about $2.6 billion on 
buildings, motor vehicles and other 
machinery and equipment during 
1946. This was almost 50% more than 


in 1945, and the highest level of cap- ° 


ital expenditures by farmers on rec- 
ord. With the removal of many war- 
time scarcities, farmers began to re- 
place and add to capital equipment 
which had deteriorated during the 
war, and their expeditures during 
1946 exceeded the amount charged off 
as necessary for upkeep and replace- 
ment for the first time since 1942. 
This excess, representing farmers’ net 
investment in machinery, buildings 
and other equipment, amounted to 
$386 million. The backlog of neces- 
sary maintenance and replacement is 
still large, however, especially in farm 
buildings, and farmers will have to 
invest rather heavily for several years 
more if this backlog is to be eliminat- 
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ed and if the pent-up demand for new 
machinery and equipment is to be 
satisfied. 

Farmers used more of their cur- 
rent income on capital expenditures 
and family living and less on debt re- 
tirement than in previous years. To- 
tal farm mortgage debt increased by 
$160 million or more than 3% during 
1946. This was the first increase in 
20 years, but it was relatively small 
compared with the increase of almost 
$10 billion, or 14% in the total value 
of farm real estate and other prop- 
erty used in production. 


Wages Higher 


Net income of persons on farms 
from farming was $16,649 million in 
1946. This includes, the realized net 
income of farm operators, the value 
of changes during the year in inven- 
tories of livestock and of crops held 
for sale on farms and farm wages 
received by laborers living on farms. 
Changes in crop and livestock inven- 
tories are introduced here primarily 
to insure comparability with the in- 
come of persons not on farms, which 
includes changes in nonfarm business 
inventories. 

Decreases during 1946 in livestock 
inventories on farms were largely off- 
set by increases in inventories of 
grains and some other crops, as in- 
dicated by a net decline of only $19 
million in total inventories held for 
sale compared with a decline of $439 
million in 1945. Wages to laborers 
living on farms were more than 10% 
higher in 1946 than in 1945. Higher 
realized incomes of farm operators 


and farm laborers, together with a 
smaller downward adjustment for in- 
ventories, resulted in a 21% increase 
in the net income of persons on farms 
from agriculture and government 
payments. 

If only cash income and cash ex- 
penditures are considered, the in- 
crease was much smaller. Net cash 
available to persons on farms in 1946, 
after deducting all cash spent for 
production purposes, was $12,737 mil- 
lion. This was only 12% more than 
in 1945 as compared with a 21% in- 
crease in net income. The difference 
arises from several factors, including 
these: é 

1.—Farmers’ 


net investment in 


buildings and machinery, included in © 


net income but excluded from net 
cash available, was substantially posi- 
tive in 1946 whereas it was a negative 
figure in 1945. 

2.—Cash received for the sale of 
crops and livestock from existing in- 
ventories, excluded from net income 
but included in net cash available, 
was much smaller in 1946 than in 
1945. 

In addition to income from farm- 
ing, persons on farms receive income 
from nonfarm employment and from 
other nonagricultural sources. Rough 
estimates of their income from non- 
farm sources in 1946 indicate that it 
amounted to approximately $4.3 bil- 
lion as compared with less than $4 
billion in 1945. This brings the total 
net income of the farm population 
from all sources to $20.9 billion, 18% 
more than a year earlier. 
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UNWRAPPED BREAD DISCUSSED 


VANCOUVER — The city health 
committee will again try to have all 
bread sold in the city wrapped be- 
fore being handled by the custom- 
er. Aldermen complained at a recent 








The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc, 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .......... 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ... 


Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” 


Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. .......... 
‘Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 

Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling DGG ...csecsicecess 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 














United Biscuit of America .............. 


Victor Chemical Co. 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd. . 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ... 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


?Standard Milling Co. ....... 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 112 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 

Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ..... 


Wagner Baking Co., 
*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 


Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ......... 


Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ...... 


1947 1947 


——1947—__, 


Sept. 13, Sept. 20, 
High Low Close Close 
cone 3514 29% 31% 32% 
jee 391%4 30% 363% 37 
Sedo be 91 98% 98% 
creee 39 30 3656 3634 
oh hele 1934 3834 43 42% 
BS q 3% cae 3% 
ae poe 203% 13% 144% 14 
eee 15% 6156 62% 64% 
Ae.eee 195 185 2 191 
ve 30 2356 23% 
a0 been 19% 13% 17% 17% 
Pt 13% 10 10% 10% 
eta 168 182 80 
eeRy S 45% 38 3854 391% 
“ceed 103 10114 102% 103 
06 Oars 54% 43 49% 48, 
Pn nr 122 110 amhs 112 
etree 131% 126% 127% 127% 
pists 112 95% 00 102 
Coen 145 133% 138 136% 
cise 9% 1% 8 
deste 43 34%4 38 38 
setyas 34 30% 32 
anew’ 30 21% 23 23% 
Caan 653% 4314 485% 51 
gives 103% 97% 10254 101% 
ts 34%, 27 30% 30%, 
— ed 87 181 186% 187 
Para 31% 15 25% 24 
arery 133% 12% axes 125% 
0 ecitaes 3812 30% 36% 35% 
Seabed 108 10344 107 106 
Shoes 36% 25 3056 30% 
er 85 86 87 
aE ve 170 155 156% 158 
vidhs 105% 102 104%, 103% 
ust: 11% 9 9% 10% 
yee 981% 93 95 93 
ei ah 264% 28% 28% 
3534 37% 3812 
9. tum 32% 37 3656 
+0 i¥e 19% 18% 1956 
anh 35% 45 45 
100 100 101 
3% 44% 4% 
il 12% 12 
ieee 10614 96%, 961, 96% 
Bid Asked 
Ay ae pe ema e es 13% 14% 
iy 104 
115% 
br bee i 6s Obs 100 101% 
is'> seen tase 102% 03 
euvtd wud emk pee 10% 10% 
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council meeting that unwrapped 
bread is on display in city stores ang 


can be handled by anybody. They 


even reported cases of the bread be. 
ing dropped on the floor and then put 
back on the shelf. Paper manufactur. 
ers reported good supplies of their 
product available for bakeries. The 
British Columbia Master Bakers 
Assn. commented that the matter has 
never come up for discussion with. 
in the organization, but that all the 
large wholesale bakers in the city 
wrap their bread. 
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Newfoundland Asks 
For U.S. Flour, Due 
to Canadian Curbs 


TORONTO—The withholding of ex- 
port permits by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for Class 2 flour caught New- 
foundland importers with only small 
stocks of flour on hand as they had 
been expecting a record Canadian 
wheat crop and had been buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis in expectation 
of a price drop. In an effort to pre- 
vent a serious flour shortage, New- 
foundland has asked the U.S. for an 
increased allocation. Newfound!and’s 
chief flour problem is not so much one 
of immediate need, but more of being 
able to acquire stocks to send out to 
northern settlements before these are 
isolated by the winter freeze-up. 
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CHURCH WORLD RELIEF 
GRAIN GATHERS IN ENID 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The “Wheat 
for Relief” drive will reach its climax 
the latter part of September when 
representative church leaders from 
over the state meet here. Tota! ship- 
ments of 10 carloads of grain are be- 
ing assembled in Enid, designated 
as relief shipping headquarters. The 
Church World Service Committee, 
Chicago, has announced that all wheat 
donated for famine areas in Europe 
will be shipped without cost to the 
donors. 

A recent substantial donation of 
7,500 bu. top grade wheat was made 
by 35 Mennonite families of Beaver 
County. Rev. Arnold Lambert, re- 
gional Church World executive secre- 
tary, said the total cash gifts for 
wheat purchases is $35,000. “It is the 
best way for the common people to 
get together, and is one of the best 
ways to remove the hatreds that lead 
to war,” Mr. Lambert said. 
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STANDARD MILLING TO 
RENEW RECIPE AD DRIVE 
CHICAGO — Continuing a theme 

which proved highly successful !ast 
winter, the Standard Milling Co. re- 
cently launched a large space news- 
paper advertising campaign desi, ned 
to sell flour to the housewife through 
the man in her life. 

Each ad will be built around 4 
“Father's Favorite” recipe. A folder 
containing these recipes created such 
a demand last winter that three «{di- 
tional recipe folders have been print- 
ed in preparation for the new cam- 
paign. 

The ads will run in 60 newspapers 
throughout the country, including ‘or- 
eign language publications. A ire- 
quency of insertion unusual in flour 
advertising will feature the camp2ig?. 
In the major markets, the schedule 
calls for alternating between one 1n- 
sertion of 600 lines one week, and 
three insertions of 100 lines the next. 
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In smaller markets, three 100-line 
insertions will be placed every week. 
Trade advertisements will run in sec- 
tional grocery papers throughout the 
country. 

The company packages its all-pur- 
pose flour nationally under three 
prand names: Ceresota, Middle West; 
Aristos, Southwest, and Heckers’ in 
New York and New England. John 
W. Shaw Advertising, Inc., is the 
agency handling the account. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BAKERS’ SCHOOL OPENED 

OKMULGEE, OKLA. — The school 
for bakers was opened Sept. 17 at 
the branch of the Oklahoma A&M 
College here. Entrance is limited to 
veterans, the course taking two years 
for completion. The Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn. sponsored the school and 
worked towards its establishment. 
Eventually short courses will be open 
to the entire baking fraternity. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FARM WORKERS MOVE WEST 


TORONTO—Ontario and the east- 
ern provinces of Canada are con- 
tributing upward of 1,500 farm labor- 
ers tc the harvesting forces of the 
west in this year’s operations. These 
workers will be transported to the 
west by rail on a very low fare basis 
with the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments making up the cost differ- 
ences. The demand from the western 
prairie provinces for farming help is 
greater than was anticipated some 
weeks ago but somehow the urge for 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























‘American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAPOLIS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


such help is being met. Tobacco and 
fruit harvesting in Ontario have made 
heavy demands on the labor market 
thus making the western problem 
that much more difficult. Wages for 
this kind of help are high enough to 
tempt experienced workers. 
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JULY EXPORTS OF WHEAT 
FLOUR HIT 25,739,915 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 
the month of July totaled 25,739,915 
bu., including 7,385,945 as flour. The 
July exports boosted the 1946-47 crop 
year exports of wheat and wheat 
flour to 242,533,498 bu., according to 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. The 
figures are subject to minor revision. 

Canada met her obligation under 
the U. K. wheat agreement. The con- 
tract called for 160 million bushels, 
and the total shipped was 160,983,- 
093 bu., including 35,432,379 in the 
form of flour. The combined total ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
and wheat flour for 1945-46 was 340,- 
107,752 bu. 

The following table shows the 
destinations of wheat and wheat flour 
by countries of destinations. The flour 
totals are expressed in bushels con- 
verted at 4% bu. equalling 1 bbl. The 
figures follow: 





——— Bushels—_,, 
Wheat flour Wheat 

United Kingdom .... 35,432,379 125,550,714 
MRE CET ER ERSTE 1,593,045 1,244,391 
British E. Africa... 7808. = vcsiwe 
British S. Africa ... 468,859 1,708,645 
re ro ie ee 14,365 = scveoce 
Genie. DOOSE. oie ste S2,29T = sedes 
i) soc a arse Pr 
Sierra Leone ...... o. * - : ree ere 
Co” Pee ace 170,66T ltt tcve 
Se. MND os 30 a > 174,000 i —=§ ssseoo 
SOD, Fee bee ccce wus 1,730,471 2,008,905 
|, rir 186,864 = = = sccoce 
GIDCGItAP = ..s nce ece 141,449 = aevove 
eres 70,025 1,967,031 
Bahamas. ..........+ 154,179  =§ secoce 
Barbados .......... 467,707 2,770 
SOURMNOD 20 0.0650 crew cee 2,291,418 17,953 
SS | ees ee 2 
Trinidad-Tobago . 2,461,167 3,078 
Other Br. W. Indies. 1,008,396 2,291 
Bermuda ........... 136,082 ..ccoo 
British Honduras .. GB.426 === nnccce 
Newfoundland 1,366,652 ($= ..ccos 
British Guiana $94,638 wc ewe 
Azores & Madeira .. en! « bsbens 
Belgian Congo ..... eee 
, Pare 2,024,838 5,058,006 
French N.: Africa .. 33,963 seccoe 
LADOTIA oc ccc weceess 11,893 = .cccco 
Portuguese Africa Sayeet. apaser 
Spanish Colonies 

(Canary Islands) . BVjeee. . .  Beceee 
GRIME © ci ccvricdeccess 6,849,648. §§§ § ccvccs 
pe ee rri? Meee ce 956,623 
Netherlands BE. Indies pi | rrr 
Portuguese Asia ... | SR rey, 
Philippine Islands . 2,962,526  ...... 
Gee b eet easeuct eee 
DD ~ 65,0.0-0.9.4-0:4's 006 26,020 ceseoe 
Belgium ........... 144,608 9,346,414 
Czechoslovakia ..... |) 4) Se Se 
pO ee ies a 6.580 = acccce 
) | SAS S.44% = seccer 
i, OM Tee Te 242,015 698,459 
CE ows c ts ceseve 1,346,644 . -ccvcce 
GHORGS secs cisevee 853,074 33,974 
BE 60s br iv ay0'9 0 000.8 6,663,637 «acess 
Netherlands ........ 24,548 7,597,952 
|. Sees 2,795,382 1,441,721 
DA re ae 167,886 «veces 
| CO 229,333 655,176 
BAAS 13,599 = = © esceee 
Switzerland ........ 24,831 1,009,702 
Yugoslavia ......... 3,466. = swcece 
Costa Rica ........ 199,777 33,333 
CUBR cecccvcvenccccs 64,926 3,61 
Dominican Republic. 203,530 10,011 
French W. Indies .. 476,867 = aseces 
Greenland .......... BETS. ee sews 
Guatemala .......... 132,674 5,805 
MEE. -Bbdeebecoatess eh, arr Ere 
Hon@mrae ..i6..4... 31,059 10,970 
TOGIBNG oie de csesecs 247,122 cecccs 
See S816  aeccos 
Netherlands 

W. Indies ....:.... 282,216. «ss aveses 
Nicaragua ..;....:. Freer rs 
POMROAR 2. 6 ocd cece ess OS ere res 
GalvaGor. § «.. sass .see. 32,634 16,667 
St. Pierre Miquelon. Carre 
BBUVIA ite ce ccc eee 918 = nwccce 
| SR eee Oe 2,015,343 1,061,898 
|! a re 53,546 573,408 
MOGRGEE hi veer csice 177,655 62,103 
French Guiana .... SE.936. .  . sesece 
Netherlands Guiana . 148,869 §= = ceccos 
tee SS eer 14,108 328,533 
Venezuela .......... 1,611,878 == § sececs 

United States— 
For grinding in bond _........ 1,494,244 
For human con- 

sumption ........-. 5,638 140,490 
Unfit for human 

consumption ......  scees- 28,094 
Alaska ......seeeeee os PRR res 
Virgin Islands ..... 16,080 teen 








Baking quality comes first in the 


selection of wheats for SUNNY 
KANSAS. That's why this qual- 
ity four produces such fine-Alavored, 
smooth-textured bread and why 
shop production schedules move 
so- efficiently with 
SUNNY KANSAS 
in the dough. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA baad KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
8 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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A ComPLeTE LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin - 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















N.Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 
DISCUSSES FLAVORING 


NEW YORK—The use of flavors in 
the production of baked goods from a 
practical and technical standpoint was 
discussed by a panel of six experts 
representing the flavoring industry at 
the initial meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club for the 
1947-48 season at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel Sept. 8. 

Comment both by the speakers and 
the production men in the open dis- 
cussion period at the close of the 
meeting stressed the necessity of con- 
tinued cooperation between bakers 
and laboratory technicians for devel- 
oping better baked products, and the 
importance of a scientific approach to 
the study of the flavor problem in 
work in laboratories of baking firms 
and flavor manufacturing plants un- 
der varying baking conditions. 

The six flavoring -technicians dis- 
cussed basic flavors covering lemon 
and other fruit flavors, vanilla, cocoa 
and chocolate and butter flavor and 
offered the following suggestions for 
production of quality products: 

1. Synthetic fruit flavors are pref- 
erable because “true fruit flavors. do 
not go as nature is licked before she 
starts” through baking conditions and 
requirements. 

2. A mixture of Dutch process and 
domestic cocoa is a good blend for 
commercial purposes with Dutch 
liquor and domestic powder the best 
combination. Cocoa and chocolate 
continue to absorb moisture in the 
baking process and this can be cor- 
rected by putting the water in first 
and boiling to cause the solids to ab- 
sorb all the moisture possible. Salt 
in moderate quantities brings out 
chocolate flavor. 

3. In using lemon flavoring the best 
product is one that is water soluble 
for quick dispersion. 

4. Vanilla and coffee are excellent 
flavors for baked goods but are in- 
compatible when used together. 

Speakers on the panel were: Paul 
Holton, Food Materials Corp., Chi- 
cago; Dr. Willis Steinetz, chemist, 
American Food Laboratory, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Russell Cook, W. A. Cleary 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.; Allen 
Davis, Jr., Davis & Co., Cleveland; 
Harry Shore, Seely & Co., Nyack, 
N. Y., and Robert S. Sweet, Extrin 
Foods, Inc., New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD CHAIN PLANNING 
TO ENTER BAKING FIELD 


BOSTON—tThe food chain, Stop & 
Shop, Inc., plans to enter the baking 
field actively through its affiliated 
company; Bakeries, Inc., Sidney R. 
Rabb, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced recently. John McManus, for- 
mer vice president of Cushman Sons, 
Inc., New York, will head the baking 
company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALABAMA BAKERS COUNCIL 
TO ABSORB BAKERS DOZEN 


ATLANTA—At a meeting of Ala- 
bama bakers in Birmingham, Sept. 
8, it was resolved to form an Ala- 
bama Bakers Council. The council 
will absorb the Alabama Bakers Dozen 
which was recently organized. Louis 
M. Collins, Collins Baking Co., Mont- 
gomery, former chairman of the Ala- 
bama Bakers Dozen, was elected 
president of the new Alabama Bakers 
Council. 

The Southern Bakers Assn., in line 
with plans adopted at the recent Sa- 
vannah, Ga., convention, will sponsor 
the organization of the council, assist- 
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Transit 


GRAIN COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











The Rodney Milling C 
23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporat; 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving C 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Best Territory Milling Whe 


Direct from Country Elevat: 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 


Salina, Kansas 
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FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “t#° 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Pe. LEBANC 
Flake White, Fluffy R ILL. 


Member Millers’ Hetioanl Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


N, 











—_ Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING . 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S. 4. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Merchant Millers 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘Weste 


Reserve’ 'and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and opera 
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ing in the by-laws and constitution. 
Mr. Collins was authorized to appoint 
a committee of three to work with 


the SBA to formulate definite plans. 
E. P. Cline, president of the South- a aaialis 
ern Bakers Assn., and Faber A. Bol- 
linger, SBA secretary-treasurer, at- 


tended the Sept. 8 meeting in Birm- 
ingham at the invitation of Alabama 


bakers. ® 
Mr. Collins, president of the Ala- 
bama Bakers Council, is a newly 
elected member of the SBA board 
of governors from Alabama, and a 
former president of the SBA. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 7 
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y WMKELLY 
E. F. Weaver Elected “CGhere 


Shippers Secretary-Treasurer NOY, 
of of Iowa Bakers Club 
















































































































































































WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS DAVENPORT, IOWA —The Iowa 
Flour and Bakers Allied Club met 
— ay F EED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY here Sept. 6 and elected E. F. Weaver 
i. of the Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
Co. ing Co., Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer to fill the unexpired term of 
Guy C. Grimes, Inland Mills, Des 
Moines. 
Mr.:Grimes suffered an attack of 
R« ” thrombosis about three months age Gn 
© and is still incapacitated. E. E. Dus- 
enbery, Central Flour Co., Des 
Moines, was appointed membership * 
chairman, and V. T. E. Pearson, Pills- 
1 Ave. bury Mills, Inc., Des Moines, named 
Saal chairman of the entertainment com- The 
i mittee. 
— Flour and distribution costs were 
—* F L O UR discussed at the afternoon business W | L L | a M K E L L ¥ 
session by Rex Kleinhem, G. S. John- 
son Co., Davenport. At the social Comme M | L L | N G C O M PA N y 
ade hour preceding the dinner, E. E. 
E R H E L Ss Dusenbery, who attended the nation- HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
Co. al flour distributors’ convention in 
AVAILABLE FOR New York, reported what had been 
done at that meeting. John Hansen, ‘ 
— PROMPT SHIPMENT president of the Danish Brotherhood nates 
of America, discussed the economic e 
heat 4 problems facing European countries Exc e p t 1 Oo n al B a k e r y F l Oo u r Ss 
ators THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY | ‘42. 
Go Birmingham 5, Alabama etree Ye aerer, TWELVE-40 NO- RISK PLA- SAFE 
ILLINOIS BAKERS ASSN. 
— ARRANGES FALL MEETINGS ee ee OO 
Evans Milling Co. CHICAGO — The Illinois Bakers Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 Assn. has arranged a program for 
; a tianatectare Kiln-Dried = ogy ecto : will eager ; 
Z E CORN PRODUCTS mong the speakers to appear wi 
ie ( Ts actig 1000 Beshels be Adolph Benz, former president of | FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 
. ¥ the association, who will discuss “Vo- ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
: cational Training Program for Bak- Geneva, N. Y. 
a fay ers.” George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., WHEAT RYE It pays to pick the right cake 
4 Chickasha Milling Co. will give a talk on “Fresh Life of FLOUR mils At FLOUR flour! Average flours really cost 
y Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address Bread Prolonged” and will also give GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. more than top quality flours like 
? to te ae a demonstration. Representatives of ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
NON, orsign ana r, Wheat Flow a Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., — — , ange cake id 
i reign and Domestic Trade Solic General Mills, Inc., and Armour & UT UR pound of flour. You get a richer, 
M ’ ’ ’ ° . . 
on ember Millers’ National Federation Co. will demonstrate and discuss spe- HIGH a EN FLO S moister, longer-keeping cake with 
a) cialty bread, rolls and powdered eggs. Th M men 4 C ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial e Viorrison Millin 0. 
DAVIS NOLAND- MERRILL Publications, will talk on sales and Denton, Texas & 
we merchandising. Emphatically Independent | . VOIGT MILLING CO. 
GRAIN CO. Secretary T. Dallas announced re- Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
cently that the meetings will be held 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI at the Sherman Hotel Sept. 24; Mt. Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Vernon (Ill.) Country Club, Sept. 30; Bakery and Family Flours HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
k ill ay | a . 
point stall Hoke rosie hig SAX ONY MILLS Quality Millers for 
7, and Faust Hotel, Rockford, Oct. 9. i ea, Over Half a Century 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE OUR 98th YEAR Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
CONSOLIDATED PROPERTY SOLD 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Sale of 
what remains of the Hutchinson prop- | GTRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
erty of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, was announced GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
recently. The office building and MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
66 : 
DIAMOND D” warehouse (which were only scorched CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent by the fire which last May 1 de- 
— ww ing ten lear stroyed the mill), as well as the 
Sheri ; ground on which the mill stood, were 66 ” onge 
ee purchased by the Guy P. Miller Tn- Cremo’”’ 3% su2 Crookston Milling Company 
—— sulation Co. ’ , 
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Canadian Bread, Flour Prices 
Rise with Removal of Ceilings 


TORONTO — Millers, bakers and 
the general public have been busy 
since Sept. 15 discussing the terms 
and possible effect of the announce- 
ment from Ottawa releasing from 
control flour, bread and other cereal 
grains products. 

Regulations which have been in 
effect since early in the war period 
have kept bread at 10¢ for a 24-oz. 
loaf or the equivalent, with all other 
cereal foodstuffs on similar levels, 
differences between costs and these 
prices being covered to the farm pro- 
ducers by subsidies. This was the Ca- 
nadian wartime measure which kept 
costs on an even keel and pre- 
vented runaway prices. 

Naturally, there is a good deal of 
guessing as to where the freed prices 
will now find a resting place. Emo- 
tional and sensational people and 
some press correspondents have pre- 
dicted the new costs to consumers at 
or near the sky, but those better in- 
formed know that the control boards 
will not allow anything unreasonable 
‘in the way of higher prices. 


Millers Thankful 


For one element in this picture the 
milling industry is profoundly thank- 
ful. Millers have no unsold flour, feed 
or other products in their possession 
which could give rise to charges of 
unfair price manipulation. For a long 
time they have been grinding wheat 
for the board and have no flour or 
other mill products with which they 
could manipulate prices to the public. 

Bread and other products will go 
up to the amount of the subsidy now 
withdrawn, but such changes will 
bring no grist of profits to the mill- 
ing industry. The usual cost plus pro- 
cedure will control, and this will be 
strictly in line with the prices of 
wheat and other charges which enter 
into the pricing procedure of flour 
mills. 

Prices Increase 

Since the removal of subsidies on 
wheat and decontrol of flour, prices 
have been increased $4.05 for a 196- 
lb. barrel on a rough average (prices 
ranged from $3.90 to $4.50 bbl.). Mill- 
feeds went up about $10 ton. Millers 
do not expect any extra profit from 
these increases as the added revenue 
will just take care of the extra costs 
which will include those for bags and 
labor. On the basis of 4% bu. wheat 
to one 196 lb. barrel of flour, the in- 
creased cost due to the removal of the 
subsidy is equal to $3.67 bbl. of flour. 

On Sept. 18 leading Toronto bak- 
eries made the announcement that 
bread would now be 13¢ for a 24-oz. 
loaf in place of the former 10¢. It 
is expected that the smaller bakeries 
will follow suit. Prices on two other 
staple foods, spaghetti and macaroni, 
jumped 75% during the week. 


Winnipeg Prices Up 
Winnipeg bread prices advanced 2¢ 
for a 16-o0z. loaf last week following 


the removal of controls and price sub- 


sidies. The price increase reflected the 
advance of $4.05 on flour. 

Other types of loaves and other 
bakery products showed correspond- 
ing advances, with rye bread up 3¢ 
to 10¢ for a 16-oz. loaf. The 32-oz. 
rye loaf advanced 6¢ to 20¢. The 16- 
oz. raisin. and other fancy bread 
loaves advanced 3¢ and are now 14¢ 
each. Cakes generally advanced any- 
where from 2¢ to 4¢ each, while buns, 
cupcakes, etc., advanced approximate- 
ly 5¢ ‘doz. It is possible that other 
price adjustments may take place in 
the next week or 10 days. 


Bread Higher at Vancouver 


Bread prices held the spotlight in 
Vancouver as a result of the removal 
of price ceilings on flour. The imme- 
diate result in that area was a gen- 
eral increase of 3¢ per 16-oz. loaf, 
bringing the cost up to 11¢ for a sin- 
gle loaf or two loaves for 21¢. 

While the above prices are the gen- 
eral quotations of the large bakeries, 
some of the smaller shops have put 
their prices up to 10¢ for the un- 
wrapped loaf. Larger bakeries have 
been selling wrapped 15-oz. loaves 
mainly. 

Bread rolls moved up 3¢ doz. There 
has been no general price advance for 
cakes and pies since the Prices Board 
granted a 10% increase on these items 
some weeks ago, and few of the bak- 
ers have raised their sights on the 
ceiling removal. Doughnuts are up to 
30@45¢ doz. 

The general ‘feeling among the 
trade at Vancouver is that the 3¢ 
jump will represent the maximum un- 
less there is a further advance in 
wheat flour prices later on. There is, 
however, the possibility that new 
wage demands of bakery workers 
may force bakers to seek more for 
their product. Employers and union 
heads have been negotiating new bak- 
ery contracts for some time, but re- 
cently negotiations broke down and 
now a government conciliation board 
will take over the matter early next 
month. 


Shortening Supplies Low 


Coming right on top of the flour 
ceiling removal, the Canada-wide 
strike among the large meat packing 
plants has created a serious shortage 
of shortening. Stocks on hand are re- 
ported less than a two weeks’ sup- 
ply at full production, and some of 
the smaller bakers are considering 


closing two or three days a week in 
an attempt to eke out their dwindling 
shortening supplies during the meat 
strike. 

Consideration is being given to the 
importation of shortening from the 
U.S. However, before this could be 
done, application would have to be 
made to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board for a special price fixa- 
tion since the U.S. product sells con- 
siderably above the. Canadian ceiling. 

Bakers are also considering two 
other moves. One is the use of expen- 
sive “bar” shortening, which would 
considerably increase the price of 
bread or pies, or manufacturing bread 
without shortening. If the latter 
course were adopted it is claimed the 
bread would have to be sold and eaten 
the same day since it would not re- 
tain its freshness. 


Drawbacks Canceled 


The order canceled all drawbacks 
on wheat for domestic consumption. 
The drawbacks on wheat amounted 
to 814¢ bu. Items on which controls 
were removed include all flours, flour 
mixes and meals, yeast bread, bread 
rolls and bakery products, biscuits, 
processed cereals, cooked or un- 
cooked, including breakfast cereals, 
macaroni, vermicelli, spaghetti, noo- 
dles and other alimentary paste prod- 
ucts, pot and pearl barley, shelled 
corn (not including popping corns), 
dried peas, soybeans, starch, feeds and 
feed products. 

The order also covers all controls 
relating to transportation, warehous- 
ing and storage rates, supply and dis- 
tribution orders covering items de- 
controlled, including limitations on 
the quantity of flour supplied from 
any mill to the domestic market, lim- 
itation of the varieties of bakery 
products and prohibition on the sale 
of sliced bread. The board said the 
prohibition on the use of white sul- 
phite bread wraps, however, remains 
in force. 

Together with this order warning 
was given that these authorities re- 
tain power to reimpose price ceilings 
on any items advanced beyond what 
is considered a reasonable basis. 
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HARVEST COMPLETED 
RAPIDLY IN ENGLAND 


LONDON—The cereal harvest in 
England was carried out quickly in 
ideal weather in great contrast to the 
drawn-out harvest in 1946 caused by 
continuous wet weather. 

This year the combine harvester 
could be employed to great advan- 
tage. Fields were quickly cleared, and 
stacks may now be seen everywhere. 








Higher Wheat Price to U.K. Hinted 


WINNIPEG—Press reports from Ottawa state that J. G. Gardiner, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, has hinted a higher price for wheat to Canadian farmers 
under the United Kingdom contract. Mr. Gardiner recently returned from an 
extended trip overseas, and during his stay in the U.K. discussed the wheat 
agreement with British officials. Press reports state that Mr. Gardiner re- 
fused to comment on London reports. that the price for wheat could top $2 bu. 
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Millers now have to use 35% of home. 
grown wheat in their grist, and the 
new wheat is flowing in so freely that 
silos and warehouses are filled. There 
is also plenty of imported wheat jn 
millers’ silos, but this will have to 
be spread over a fairly long periog 
as the shipping list does not give 
much hope of wheat arrivals from 
Canada for several weeks. 

English cereal crops are threshing 
out lighter than last year, in some 
districts showing a drop of 25%, but 
the grain is of good quality with an 
exceptionally low percentage of mois- 
ture. 
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Canadian Harves? 
Retarded by 
Rains and Snow 


WINNIPEG—Rains and snow halt- 
ed harvesting operations in western 
Canada last week and over ‘arge 
areas it may take several days of 
ideal weather before cutting, coinbin- 
ing and threshing can be resimed, 
Four feet of snow fell at one po'nt in 
southwestern Alberta, while at other 
points light showers to heavy drizzles 
were almost continuous for periods 
up to 30 hours. These unfavorable 
weather conditions were expericnced 
in almost every part of the ‘hree 
prairie provinces. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway crop 
report late last week indicated that 
cutting in Manitoba was practically 
completed, and that 86% of the crop 
had been threshed. In Saskatchewan 
the crop is 87% ‘cut, with roughly 
65% threshed, while in Alberta al- 
most 80% is cut, but only 40% 
threshed. 





Unusual at this time of the year 


was heavy hail damage experienced 
in sections of Alberta. It was esti- 
mated that 34,000 acres received more 
than 40% damage. Wheat is still 
grading low and reports to date sug- 
gest that No. 3 northern is almost 
sure to be the predominating grade. 


¥ Y¥ 


Free Press Estimate 


WINNIPEG — The Winnipeg Free 
Press, in its final estimate released 
last week, places western Canada’s 
wheat crops at 319 million bushels, 
compared with 400 million harvested 
in 1946. The oats crop is placed at 
196,700,000 bu., barley 146,300,000 
bu., flax 11,170,000 bu., rye 15,096,000 
bu. 

The wheat: estimates by provinces, 
with comparative figures for last 
year in parentheses, follow: Manitoba 
44 million (61 million) ; Saskatchewan 
173 million (208 million); Alberta 
102 million (131 million). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——-— 


C. R. McCLAVE TOURING 
ENGLAND AND CONTINENT 


LONDON — Charles R. McClave, 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., arrived in 
Liverpool the latter part of August 
and has had two weeks in London. 
While in Liverpool he was shown 
over the Birkenhead Mill of Spillers, 
Ltd,, and in London he saw the m- 
pire Mill of Ranks, Ltd., and the 
large new mill of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, both of which are 
located at the Royal Victoria Docks, 
London. 

Mr. McClave had an interview with 
James V. Rank, chairman and man- 
aging director of Ranks, Ltd., and on 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
LLIN . 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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| MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 
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Kansas City, Mo. 














“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Ca 


pacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











FLOURS (qvplete 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


HULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, til 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














PIKES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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another occasion with Mr. Salmon, 
chairman and managing director of 
J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., who showed him 
through his company’s extensive mod- 
ern bakery at Cadby Hall, Kensing- 
ton, London. 


Mr. McClave is now in Switzer- 
land, and is planning to visit Paris 
on his way back to London. From 
London he is going to Scotland and 
is sailing for home early in October. 
This is Mr. McClave’s first visit to 
Europe and he is greatly enjoying the 
experience. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


160,000 TONS PROTEIN 
FEED MADE IN CANADA 


TORONTO—Preliminary estimates 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
place the production of high protein 
feeds in Canada for the first six 
months of 1947 slightly above 160,- 
000 tons. This amount seems to be 
closely in line with the revised esti- 
mate of approximately 317,000 tons 
for the calendar year 1946. 

The substantial quantity of soybean 
cake and meal manufactured during 
the January to June period of this 
year reflects the increase in the pro- 
duction of soybeans in Canada last 
year. This gain is largely offset by 
the decline: in production of copra 
cake and meal and the non-produc- 
tion of peanut cake and meal. A new- 
comer to the list of vegetable pro- 
teins is mustard cake and meal. 

Fish meal figures for the first half 
of the current year indicate produc- 
tion of only about 20% less the en- 
tire output of 1946. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RESIGNS FROM WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG — W. G. Aitken re- 
signed recently from the Canadian 
Wheat Board to accept the position of 
resident manager in Winnipeg and 
partner in an accounting firm. Mr. 
Aitken has been assistant controller 
of the board since 1940, and a mem- 
ber of its staff since 1935. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—-—— 


WINNIPEG RYE MARGINS 
INCREASED TO $1 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Margin requirements 
for rye on the Winnipeg futures mar- 
ket were increased by 50¢ to $1 bu. 
last week by order of the Clearing 
House Assn. Rye futures prices last 
week topped $4.10 for all-time record 
high for any commodity on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, with the ex- 
ception of flax. Flax climbed above 
the $6 mark in July, 1919. 

















INVESTIGATION OF BREAD 
PRICE HIKE PLANNED 


WINNIPEG—Uniform increases in 
the price of bread, advertised simul- 
taneously by some of the larger Win- 
nipeg bakeries, will be investigated, 
according to an announcement from 
Ottawa by F. A. McGregor, combines 
investigation commissioner. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor stated that he had written 
a letter of advice and warning to the 
baking industry against any tendency 
to fix prices as a result of the lift- 
ing ceiling on bread. He said that 
similar inquiries to that planned for 
Winnipeg would be made wherever 
there were indications of agreement 
among bakeries for increasing the 
price of bread. 
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dollar risk... 


need them. 


70 PINE STREET 








... A familiarity with commodity markets that talks price, 
contract, and position even in its sleep . . . a contact that gives 
you the quick slant on every development likely to affect your 


coordinated service that gives you fast action 
when prices are playing tag with your profits. 


That’s the kind of service we offer through our 95 offices . . . in 
93 cities... in areas where commodities are grown or processed. 


Big? That’s right—big enough to specialize in every one of the 
38 commodity markets. Big enough to speak with knowledge 
when a fact is in question. Big enough to bring you this morn- 
ing’s spot reports in a matter of minutes over 40,000 miles 
of private wires. And big enough to take the pulse of every 
market, analyze the situation, and deliver the results when you 


If this approach makes sense in your business, 
just write, wire, or ’phone our office nearest 
you. Or get in touch with our headquarters 
office. We'll do the rest. Address Dep’t. W-7. 


MerrIiLt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 93 Cities 
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ho FLOUR 





ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
te 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


There is plenty of S. A. (Sales Ap- 
peal) in SNOBUDDY’S fine qual- 
ity and attractive packaging. And 
flour jobbers everywhere are find- 
ing the merchandising help they get 
with SNOBUDDY really builds 


business. 


aa, 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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Commodity Experts Asked to Seek 
Foreign Outlet for U.S. Farm Goods 


WASHINGTON—As a part of an 
over-all program to expand markets 
for U.S. agricultural products action 
has been approved by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 
to assign commodity specialists to 
work in this country and abroad to 
stimulate foreign demand for certain 
products grown in this country such 
as fruit, tree nuts, tobacco, cotton, 
rice and other agricultural items that 
usually are produced here in excess 
of normal domestic needs. 

In approving this action, E. A. Mey- 
er, administrator of the new research 
act, stated that this work is expected 
to be particularly significant when 
the supply of U.S. farm products be- 
comes much larger in relation to de- 
mand than at present. The men as- 
signed to this work will officially rep- 
resent the U.S. government in con- 
tacting foreign government agencies, 
exporters, importers and consumer 
groups abroad and will also deal di- 
rectly with foreign purchasing agents 
in the U.S. An important part of their 
work in this country will be to pro- 
vide our producers and shippers with 
first-hand information about market- 
ing developments in western Europe, 
the United Kingdom and elséwhere 
abroad and to learn what types of in- 
formation and activity are most 
urgently rmeeded to expand: foreign 
outlets for our farm products. The 
commodity specialists will be under 
the supervision of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Authority for conducting this type 
of marketing work is contained in 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Title II of Public Law 733, wherein 
the Secretary of Agriculture is j. 
rected “To foster and assist in the 
development of new or expanded mar. 
kets (domestic and foreign) and new 
and expanded uses and in the moving 
of larger quantities of agricultural 
products through the private market. 
ing system to consumers in the US, 
and abroad.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ARNE LUKKO NAMED HEAD 
' OF NEW CARGILL OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—In order to be in 
a position to improve its services to 
company grain customers in the mid- 
dle Atlantic area, Cargill, Inc., has 
opened a branch office at 300 \Vater 
St., Baltimore, Md., and has trans- 
ferred its grain operations formerly 
carried on from Washington, D. C, 
to the new location. It is fe't this 
move will allow Cargill to utilize to 
better advantage the grain ‘vading 
and port facilities located at Balti- 
more. 


The Washington location wi! con- 
tinue to be maintained as a general 
information and government relations 
office. 


Arne Lukko has been appointed 
manager of the new branch, and has 
become a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Lukko is 
well qualified for his new pcsition, 
having behind him many years of 
grain merchandising and traflic ex- 
perience at the Buffalo, N. Y., branch 
of the company. He has been con- 
nected with Cargill for 16 year: 









A new development 
mwumenesa @ Which greatly ex: 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY: 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBR ASKA 














- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


— 
The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 








CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





CHARLES H. KENSER FLOUR 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 

MILLING WHEAT SPRINGFIELD MILLING 

 —e : — CORPORATION 
mana Train xchange 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA g MINNEAPOLIS e ed 
The Moundridge Milling Co. DIXIE LILY 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR A flour without an equal anywhere 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Seuthern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Te22- 
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“ar SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


al timore 
ukko is 
ears ee GRAIN COMPANY 
"branch zs 1 ‘ BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president Ww. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 














es. If 


i stand McVEIGH & CO., inc. Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 


ATED DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
15 WEST 10th ST. a KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
AY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 

IG They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
—_ not of average—but of 
a & ° 

ii xcellent Qualit 
q “THERE IS NO me J 
her SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
= FOR © | UALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
» Tens. WINONA, MINNESOTA 














C. W. Meyer 


MANAGES NEW BRANCH —C. W. 
Meyer, formerly of the animal foods 
department of the Borden Co., will be 
in charge of the new Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Ward-Steed Co., 408 Corn 
Exchange Bldg., which opened Sept. 
2 Mr. Meyer has been associated 
with the hatchery and feed trade 
business since his graduation from 
Iowa State College in 1934. For a 
number of years he was with Swift 
& Co., and in 1940 he joined Borden 
& Co. He remained in this work un- 
til he was.called into the armed 
forces in 1942. After his discharge 
from the army, Mr. Meyer rejoined 
the Borden Co., where he remained 


John L. Brooks 


until he joined Ward-Steed Co. in the 
Chicago office about five months ago. 
GENERAL MILLS POST — The ap- 
pointment of John L. Brooks to fill 
the merchandising post left vacant by 
the recent resignation of Miss Min- 
nette Crouch has been announced by 
General Mills, Inc. Mr. Brooks will 
have responsibility for many of the 
company’s bakery service programs, 
and will work on cake promotions 
and on the Vitality News. He is a 
navy veteran and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Recently he has 
been understudying Miss Crouch, who 
left General Mills to take a position 
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Howard Boeke 


with Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. The company is planning an 
increased program in bakers service 
under the slogan, “Back to Normal 
Isn’t Enough.” 

INSTITUTE HEAD—Howard Boeke, 
Des Moines, was reelected president 
of the feed institute of Iowa at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
Sept. 9. Other officers elected for an- 
other term are Raymond Fleck, Kil- 
duff, Iowa, vice president, and Car- 
roll Swanson, Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer. Vincent Carey, Mississippi 
Valley Seed & Grain Co., Muscatine, 
and William Foster, Sargent & Co., 





F. Leslie Toof 


Des Moines, were named to the board 
of directors. 


PACKAGING EXPERT — Dr. }'. L 
Gunderson, vice president, research 
and products development devpart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., announced 
the appointment of F. Leslie Toof as 
head of the department’s pack:ging 
section. The new member of the staff 
was graduated in chemical engireer- 
ing from Clarkson College, Potsdam, 
N. Y., in 1927 and has been employed 
in the chemical and packaging fields 
in the food and other industries since 
leaving school. He was one of the first 
to develop paper containers for the 
packaging of shortening. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
stopped in at the mill’s New York 
offices while attending the meeting 
of the board of directors of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, was a produce ex- 
change visitor during an eastern trip 
with Mrs. Cate during which they 
placed their daughter, Martha, in 
Finch College in New York City, and 
their son, Henry H. Cate, Jr., in the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


R. H. Drake, H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was the guest on 
the New York Produce Exchange of 
John H. Blake, New York representa- 
tive of the mill. 


William E. Derrick, New York divi- 
sion, vice president, flour milling divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, went on to the home office of the 
company after attending the Wer- 
nersville meeting of the Philadelphia, 
New York and Baltimore bakers’ 
clubs. 

ge 


Two millers were prize winners at 
the Kansas State Fair in Hutchinson 
last week. Hereford cattle entries of 
John J. Vanier, president of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
owner of the CK ranch at Brookville, 


took the grand championship in the 
Hereford show and won numerous 
other lesser awards. E. D. Russell, dis- 
trict sales manager for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, won 
two blue ribbons with portrait paint- 
ings. 
e 


Earl Rodkey, manager of the Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla., visited 
the trade in Kansas City last week on 
his ,way to Chicago. 

® 

Jules Lepaix, Kansas City manager 
for Leval & Co., grain and flour ex- 
porters, left this week for a vacation 
trip to eastern states. 

* 

O. L. Spencer, Cleveland manager, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., called on 
eastern connections recently. 

@ 


J. R. Thayer, Cleveland branch 
manager, bulk products, for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is vacationing in 
Minnesota at Mrs. Thayer’s home 
town. 


Phil Moehler, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, accompanied by Mrs. Moehler, 
daughter Marilyn and son Richard, 
motored to Syracuse, N. Y., where the 
younger Moehlers are enrolled at 
Syracuse University. 

* 


Balsam Lake, Karkawatha chain, 
Ontario, is the site of a three-week 


fishing vacation of J. D. Williamson, 
president Duquesne Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Karl E. Baur, vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Baking Co. of the same 
city. 

a 


Peter M. Kunst, Kunst Bakery, left 
Sept. 19 for a month’s air tour, from 
Pittsburgh to Germany and Switz- 
erland. 

* 


Win P. Craig, sales manager of the 
southern office of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Atlanta, visited 
the home office of the company in 
Denver recently. Mr. Craig also cov- 
ered the Mississippi territory with 
the company’s representative, Felton 
D. Duncan. 

& 


Faber A. Bollinger, secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., Inc., Atlanta, 
attended the meeting of the Georgia 
Retail Bakers Assn., in Albany, Ga., 
Sept. 21. 

= 


Wayne Butler, Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch manager for Kraft Foods Co., 
became suddenly ill while on a recent 
business trip to the southeastern di- 
visional office in Atlanta and is con- 
fined to the Georgia Baptist Hospital, 
that city. 

ie 
F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, gro- 


cery products and family flour, south- 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 


at Atlanta, made a trip recently 
through North Carolina and part of 
Virginia with S. A. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C., representative for the firm in 
that territory. 

* 


William Jung, research bakery de- 
partment, Swift & Co., Chicago, is 
spending several weeks covering the 
southern territory with H. D. Craw- 
ford, bakery sales manager, Swi't & 
Co. Refinery, Atlanta. 

& 

Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
few days’ vacation in Colorado. 

Be 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manger 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from Crete, Neb., where 
he spent a few days with his daugh- 
ter, Fairy, who is a junior at Doane 
College. 

* 


‘ Clyde E. Durham, secretary 2nd 
manager of the Stafford County F ‘our 
Mills Co. at Hudson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Durham were on a combined 
business and pleasure trip in the Mid- 
west. They took their daughter to 
Fulton, Mo., to enter college. 
e 

James W. Whitacre, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was elected to 
the Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. This month he was appointed 
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to the southwestern grain department 
after serving more than 21 years with 
the Larabee company, most recently 
as chief chemist in charge of the 
southwestern divisional laboratories. 


Elmo F. Merrill, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Mer- 
rill left last week on a motor trip 
through the West. They will be gone 
for several weeks. 
‘ ® 

Frank A. Theis, president of Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain. Co., and 
Mrs. Theis returned to Kansas City 
last week after vacationing for sev- 
eral weeks at a ranch near Tererro, 
N. M. 
; @ 

Mason B. McVeigh, president, Mc- 
Veich & Co., Kansas City, made a 
short business trip through Kansas 
and Nebraska last week. 

@ 

A new member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade is Ace R. Cory of the 
grain department of General Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. He replaces W. H. 
Mills, who was transferred to the 
company’s Great Falls, Mont., plant. 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is on an ex- 
tended business trip through the East 
and Southeast. He attended the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Club round-up at 
Wernersville, Pa., over the week-end 
and will return to Kansas City 
Sept. 29. 

* 


H. R. Perry, divisional sales man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 


sas City, will return this week from -~ 


fishing in Minnesota. 
i) 


0. F. Greiner, Meyer & Greiner, 
Chicago flour brokers, left on a short 
fishing trip to Boulder Junction, Wis., 
recently. 

& 


L. N. Perrin, Minneapolis, execu- 
tive vice president, General Mills, 
Inc., was a recent Oklahoma City 
Visitor. 

& 


E. E. Kuphal, Minneapolis, director 
of manufacturing, General Mills, Inc., 
visited the Oklahoma City office of 
the southwestern division recently. 

& 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited the division office in Dal- 
las last week. 

e 


L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, is making a busi- 
hess trip through the eastern states. 

@ 

E. J. Quinn, executive vice presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is visiting eastern 
flour markets. 

7 


Howard L. Sills, one of the oldest 
Members of the wholesale grocery 
trade and of the New York Produce 
Exchange, died Sept. 11. He started 
in the grocery business in 1885 and 
Temained in it as president of John 
S. Sills & Sons, Inc., until 1928 when 
he retired and spent much of his time 
at Del Ray Beach, Fla. 


C. K. Brown, San Francisco, was 
a Visitor from the West Coast at the 
tri-sectional meeting of the American 


Association of Cereal Chemists at 
Manhattan, Kansas, Sept. 20. Mr. 
Brown is employed by the Sperry di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc. 


John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and chairman of the millers’ 
advisory council of the Department 
of Milling Industry at Kansas State 
College, was a visitor at the AACC 
convention in Manhattan, Kansas, 
Sept. 20. Accompanying Mr. Cain was 
his son, Jack Cain, an enrollee in the 
milling school this fall. 

* 


The engagement of Paul Uhlmann, 
Jdr., Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Miss Barbara Ann Levy, 
Shreveport, La., was announced this 
week. 

* 


C. H. Blanke, manager feed plant, 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
is on an extended business trip 
through the Northwest. 

® 

Alfred Sowden, vice president and 
treasurer, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, left last week 
for a vacation of hunting and fishing 
at Durango, Colo. 

a 


Manuel Ordonez Ortiz, Havana, 
Cuba, who for 15 years has represent- 
ed the Riverview Mills, Kansas City, 
in the Cuban flour market, visited the 
milling company’s offices in Kansas 
City this week. Mr. Ortiz came to 
Kansas City after entering his son, 
Manuel in Georgia Military College at 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO TRAFFIC POST 

BUFFALO — The. appointment of 
Lester J. Dorr, Richmond, Va., as 
traffic commissioner of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange was announced re- 
cently. Mr. Dorr formerly was traf- 
fic director for the New York State 
Department of Agriculture. He will 
assume his new duties Oct. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MACARONI FIRM LOCATION 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Flor- 
ence Macaroni Mfg. Co. has moved 
into its new building at 5701 S. San 
Pedro St., where it will have 5,000 
sq. ft. space available. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Anna May Stinnett, 81, died 
unexpectedly at her home in Sher- 
man, Texas, Aug. 15. She was the 
widow of H. G. Stinnett, who was 
for many years president of the Dia- 
mond Mill Co., Sherman, which was 
established by his father, Frank Stin- 
nett, in the 1880’s. H. G. Stinnett was 
one of the group of Texas millers who 
were the leaders of the industry in 
this territory for many years after 
the turn of the century. Mrs. Stinnett 
is survived by her son, H. G. Stin- 
nett, Jr., president of Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Tex- 
as, and by a daughter, Mrs. Ned Hol- 
sten, New York, and a grandson, 
McLeod Stinnett, Jr. 


Sue Elaine DeJarnette, 14, daugh- 
ter of James L. DeJarnette, Kansas 
City, superintendent of the whole 
wheat mill of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., died Sept. 17 in Research 
Hospital at Kansas City. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt oe 








Chicago pls. ee or 
Gates COM cic cece cwses $...@7.85 $7. 0e7, 60 $. 
Spring top patent ..........6.... 6. 71@7. 16 -@ ‘ “2 ee 
Spring high gluten ............. a Ae 7.05 @7. 15 oe Say 
BORING GUGEE. opie cei ccc scccvvoe AP 6.55@6.65 Ue 
ae i 6.61 @7.06 6.45@6.55 oom 6 
| ga Seen ies -@.. gets’ -@ 
CU IWS CIORE | nore ccc we sowscs 6.05 @6.31 --@6. 05 --@ 
Hard winter family............. @.. oP eee 6. 40@ 7.10 
BEOrG. Winter WROTE 26. eee cece 6.25 @6.50 ce 6.05 @6.20 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.15@6.45 -@. 95 @6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.90@5.95 -@. 5.10@5.20 
Soft winter family ............. ress KS ree es Ser 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.15 @7.35 o+-@... 6.90@7.00 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.25@7.10 o.ctMe See ve eee 
Soft winter straight ........... -@ ---@ 5.95@ i 05 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.65@6.40 “oa 
Se SEED, MUMNEDED ; vied 5 3.6.0:s v0 ore’ 7.70@7.86 -@ 7. 25 so eee 
pO a are ra ee 5.85@7.06 5. 15@ 6.05 .@ “i 
Durum, gran., bulk* ........... 6.15 @6.45 - @5.80 Se 

New York Phila. Boston 
Br | TAMMIE 2.85 oo 3. bo ee eae le es $...@7.95 $8.15@8.35 $...@... 
Spring high gluten if 15@ 7.55 7.90@8.05 7.65@7.85 
SS ers eee a «2-@... 7.30@7.40 7.20@7.35 
Spring standard ..........ceeee. 6.55@6.90 7.20@7.30 7.10@7.25 
Spring first clear .......cseee0% 6.20@6.50 6. 06 65 6.50@6.60 
Hard winter family ............ cve@ ace ae hes 
Hard winter short ...,.ccsccees 6.50@6.65 7. 3007, 40 6.85@7.00 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.30@6.50 6.65@6.90 6.70@6.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... om + hee abe ae 
SEE. SrUmeee TOMA aos ccc cicveccs 24 ie Pee ete 8.15@8. 45 
Soft winter short patent ...... és -+-@... 6.35@7.20 
Soft winter straight ........... 300650 ee - 
Soft winter standard ........... «--@... 6.40@6.50 @ eee 
Soft winter first clear ......... re are A ers ers 
Rye flour, 7.70@7.85 8. 20@8. 30 Te 
Rye flour, Pre, ee -@ eer 
Sarak, SPER. CRI 6.5 cee ciee ss * eae 0% @. Dag - @6.52 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... te ae, ee Spring top patent{.. 
BIWOStOM occ cere SS a Se Spring second patent { 
Bakery grades ..... x Se Ua ee Spring first clear{ 
UE | oro 668 be ee es oes Aa eis Spring exports§ ..... 


*Semolinas, 40¢ over granulars. 


Ontario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ .... 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 


St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@... $...@7.90 
See 1. @7.40 

- @8.15 --@.. 
@7.95 - @6.80 
@7.80 -@.. 
@7.20 .-@6.25 
@7.55 --@7.90 
@7.00 ey ee 
@6.80 - @6.40 
@6.80 - @6.05 

- @7.20 --@.. 
7. 35@7. 65 -@6.15 
WS! oP 0% 
@6.50 @6.00 
@6.15 @5.40 
. -@8.20 @7.95 
- @6.20 @6.15 
- @6.80 @6.41 
Cleveland Atlanta 
So... ree 8.258 2 
-@7.55 7.80@8. 25 
.--@6.80 7.50@7. 75 
--@6.50 6.90@7.05 
-@6.80 7.30@8.40 
oP ae 6.88 @7.08 
-@6.40 6.68@6.88 
-@5.80 5.90@6.00 
-@7.40 7.60@8.80 

- @7.30 ye 
--@6.20 YY, lee 
oo@ as oe) ee 
---@6.00 5.90@6.00 
7.75@7.95 8.40@8.55 
-@. —— 
-@. aes 
——, ¢* winnipeg 

$...@9.10'$...@9.35 
.. « @8.45 - @8.85 
a re ie 
oo ESS 6 @ is 

- @7.35 Seria. 
oO eee se 


**In Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 


carload lots, prompt delivery per ton in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
St. Louis 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.¢ .. 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.¢ . 
Red dog 


Toronto 


{ Winnipeg 


*Brown short 


Chicago 


S eee 


76.00@77.00 


@..-. 
87. 00@88. 00 


Buffalo 
$70.00@71.00 


*81.00@82.00 
87.00 @88.00 
90.00@91.00 


Spring bran 


8s. tGray shorts. 


$63.30@64.50 
++++@ 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


oes anes eo. Fae 
oP ses 58.50@59.00 
oD ées -@ ...- 
- @73.00 


78. 00a 79.00 
82.00 @ 83.00 


-@. 
75. 50@76.00 
eae aa 


Philadelphia Boston 
_— 00 @74.00 --»»@74.50 
-@. Me evva 
Se x Orr 
84. 00¢ @ 85.00 @ 86.50 
° -@ ~ Soe 
92.00@93. 00 - @88.50 
Shorts 
-@40.25 $....@41.25 
-@39.25 @ 40.25 


{Fort William basis. 


re 


@ cece 


-@ 


66.50@67.00 


-@ 


82.50 @83.50 
5 ebpa eve 


are based on 


Ft. Worth 


Bes 


S eee 


-@ 


67.00 


@ 68.00 
@ 


ooo eo @ wees 
84.00@86.00 
Oe S6ee 


Cleveland Atlanta 
--@70.00 S060 ove. 
ee cooe@ 
é 0 Leaee 73. 50@75. 00 
- @83.00 -@ 
..@88.00 89. 40@ 91. 00 
oO eccic roe) ere 

Middiings 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supplv of grain 


in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 13, and corresponding date of 


@ year ago: 

















-—Wheat— -——Corn—. -—Oats—. -—Rye— -~Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
PROMISE vk veces tecs 4,009 3,650 211 149 1 1,941 39 8 63 38 
BostOn wcccccccscnces 256 11 a os wig we ea as “7% a 
RIGEENEO pick c ses eevee 5,600 1,931 167 627 2,181 2,675 38 14 304 653 
MG. 8b. ¢ss cveees 286 169 ar ee 105 175 ee ds rv es 
CE aN 8a ea bees ¥< 8,498 3,740 2,297 2,381 4,236 2,858 161 163 552 358 
REE. eect picugoees 5,102 6,902 PEs 1 2,803 1,915 155 -. 2,842 1,229 
WOE OTE ckicdccyee 12,549 8,552 282 111 526 401 5 3 16 8 
GOIVORTON «cs ccwvvces 861 2,980 ‘ oe 10 2 aT oe 
EORCOMIMEOR: wv ccccceue 13,147 7,669 oe sie a ‘ y ie 28 
Indianapolis ......... 2,751 2,597 480 856 191 374 67 1 é2 we 
Kansa TO awe eveye 40,207 16,722 394 215 692 707 86 38 312 494 
BETEWREMOD 2 cccccccecs 1,223 1,333 4 87 389 114 es -. 2,863 2,946 
Minneapolis .......... 2,131 1,670 335 87 3,540 1,058 1,635 358 9,136 6,099 
New Orleans" ........ 539 561 97 10 124 195 ° 5 ee es 
PO EOE. 6.08 ceviawsse 458 231 13 9 11 100 1 8 ee 
GORE, ccs cctee reece 12,260 7,635 619 1,211 1,145 714 314 47 373 372 
WOME, Sesh vc cc ctvesve ee ee 568 371 38 110 - “ve 40 43 
Philadelphia ......... 2,993 1,436 16 193 2 1,456 es 12 28 as 
BIDGS. GIF cevcvvcces 218 239 23 159 801 139 8 as 36 16 
Be, MOOSE ii asscedees 5,699 2,297 572 334 1,250 398 2 2 139 29 
Be. BOGIS oc cccscacccss 8,701 3,840 264 743 1,393 1,483 3 4 19 27 
Wichita ......eseeeee 8,977 4,673 ee ee 31 oe oe eo 2 
CMMRE” ccc cdoccvvesins 313 os +r . 
i eC RUR TET 801 565 
BOCMIB cccveccviccs 137,579 80, 403 ~ 6,342 7,544 19,487 16,344 2,514 656 16,732 12,342 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per burhel: 
on HEAT DURUM 
-—Mi poli .) . -—Kansas City-— Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. a May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Sent. 15 275 275 272 280% 279% 257% 272% 274 270% 271 
Sept. 16. 274% 273% 271% 278 279% 276% 266% 269% 270% 267 270% 
Sept. 17 272% 271% 268% 277 277% 274% 252% 269% 269% 266% 268% 
Sept. 18 266 264% 261 271 271 267 244% 260% 261 256% 262 
Sept. 19 256 254% 251 261 260% 256% 234% 250% 251% 246% 252 
Sept. 20 253 252% 247% 257% 257 252 227% 247 250 245 249 
--BARLEY— -—CORN— + RYE ¢ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 15. .... 191 265% 246% 409% 375% 300 297% 120% 119 115% 113% 
Sept. 16. 186 262% 243% 399% 367% 299 298 120% 116% 112% 111% 
Sept. 17. 186 261% 242% 405 373 296 293% 120% 118% 115 112% 
Sept. 18. 186 254% 234% 400 370% 289 285% 118% 115% 111 109 
Sept. 19. 186 246 226% 390 360 279 275% 111% 109% 105 103 
Sept. 20. 186 238 218% 388% 362 270% 268 108 105% 99 97 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
SETS NEW RECORDS IN YEAR 


Export Demand Increase, Plus Active Domestic Demand 
Permits Good Year; Net Earnings Amount to $3,- 
108,941; New Mill in Operation This Fall 


MINNEAPOLIS — New high rec- 
ords in production and profits were 
reported for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. by Leslie F. Miller, president 
of the company, in an annual report 
to stockholders for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947. 

A large increase in export demand, 
with an active demand from the com- 


pany’s domestic trade, constantly 
taxed the company’s productive ca- 
pacity throughout the period, Mr. 
Miller stated in the report. Loss of 
the Alton, Ill., plant by fire in March, 
1946, put a heavy burden on the 
company’s other plants. 

Net earnings for the year were $3,- 
108,941 which is equal to $12.91 a 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1947 
ASSETS 





Current Assets: 














ieee te Oe BUG OR BORO 6.66 seis cess s cS ebapees + tae eane $ 3,582,041 
Drafts and acceptances in process of collection........... 2,746,912 
Accounts receivable: 
i Se TUPELO e TCT Tees fee ee $ 4,499,087 
Due from salesmen, agents and employees........... 78,485 
| Meee eee eee er ere rT te ee Poe Tee eee TOT 260,248 
4,837,820 
Less reserve for doubtful accounts ...........see00- 326,541 4,511,279 
ee CRBS. OR BORA o53055:655:6 560.0055, ce Ve oevenadem doles 652,812 
Inventories: 
Grain, flour and millfeeds, at market, after appropri- 
ate adjustment in respect of open grain trades 
and unfilled flour and feed sales ...........++6. 6,739,907 
Sundry merchandise and supplies, at cost.......... 1,781,489 
pe ae ee ee ee fea eR Te ee ee 1,152,537 9,673,953 
OCes GUSVORE GOGH oii ca ect bsetisaeine tees 21,166,997 
ee TN © 5 aS c.oiak < $50 0 cae bt 6605 505-0 8 5005 668% Fe oats 353,697 
Other Assets: 
Investment in other corporations, at cost ..........0006- 122,523 
Long-term notes and accounts receivable .............. 35,948 
158,471 
BD SOMNENE: Tet WR 6 6d cc cned Cee harsh bows cis HOKE ES 122,102 36,369 
Memberships (market value $154,410, including clearing associ- 
ation stock deposited as margins $41,520), at cost or less 60,639 
Property and Equipment: 
Milling and elevator properties and equipment, less re- 
et ee A | rrr Terr ree re rei reece ee 5,046,836 
Furniture and fixtures, less reserve for depreciation 
ht BAA eee eee ee CR EEERE UE AT CONE. i 118,121 
Automobiles and miscellaneous equipment (depreciated 
2 SCORER LES ees TREE ee ec 539,354 
New construction and improvements (estimated cost to 
complete—approximately $1,400.000) ........eeeeeeee 2,396,028 8,100,339 
T S $29,718,041 
LIABILITIE 
Current Liabilities: 
I SN. 6.5-0:4,00-4s 15 Cee bigs we OS O66 000 6 ba Ob COE EO $ 5,500,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenseS ........-eeeeeee 1.940.275 
ee een ree re eeE TCE ETE eee Ty 1,207,710 
Dividend on preferred stock, payable July 1, 1947....... 42,257 
Accrued federal, state and local taxes .............045- 2,973,485 
Total ctirrent Habiities®. 2.6 ci ccvccew vetoes deuce 11,663,727 
> DUR «4.6 6:0 05-5 5 COU CCS 695504 CF EEE 6T-60.0n ORs COE ECTES 16,312 
Reserves— 
ae, (SMCLCORONG OE .GIRTINY 66 ke cecetcviverrsesvioussnes $ 127,038 
Oe) WORIMOION. FU eee tes Veneer cidebenedtoees oe% 1,046,344 1,173,382 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
4% % cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized — 20,000 shares, par value 
$100 each (redeemable at $105 per 
share plus accrued dividends) 
Shares— 
20,000 issued—par value ...........+4.- $ 2,000.000 
2,329 HEIG im CFEABUTY 2. cccecsicwvocses 121,900 
pe Eee eeee et ORE ETE ETT 1,878,100 
Common stock— 
Authorized — 400,000 shares, par value 
$25 each 
Shares— 
249,000 issued—par value .............. 6,225,000 
BE, SEG NOG Gh CHOASETY osc idewcde 371,200 
DEO e CUCUCAMINE 66h oes 66 0:8 6k See cess 5,853,800 
WORD bink.c sore che chiess tees ceate be dedensés 9,132,720 16,864,620 
$29,718,041 
Summary of Income and Surplus Accounts for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1947 
Net income, before depreciation and income 
SENOS St KGS DOROW soso we cic stake totes $ 5,908,552 
Deduct— 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ..... $ 299,611 
Provision for income taxes: 
REET ES eat ee LL ere CLO 175,000 
ER ree beer yy ore eee 2,325,000 2,799,611 
PRS errr wr ere eae 3,108,941 
Deduct— 
Cash dividends: 
On preferred stock—$4.50 per share ...$ 84,515 
On common stock—$2.50 per share .... 585,380 669,895 
Premium on 15 shares of preferred stock 
FORCGUITOD “ii cece ccc ce teresececnesece 75 ° 
Provision for contingencies ........-..6665 500,000 1,169,970 
Net addition to surplus for year 1,938,971 
Surplus at June 30, 1946 ....... Siw 7,193,749 


Surplus at June 30, 1947 $ 9,132,720 


share on 234,152 shares of common 
stock outstanding after dividends of 
$4.50 a share on 18,781 shares of pre- 
ferred stock had been deducted. 

Dividends of $2.50 a share were 
paid on the common stock as com- 
pared with $2 last year and the regu- 
lar dividend of $4.50 was paid on the 
preferred. Dividend payments totaled 
$669,985. Of the remaining profits, 
$500,000 was added to the contingent 
reserve and $1,938,971 was transferred 
to surplus. 

“While our earnings may seem to 
have justified larger dividends,” Mr. 
Miller said, “your management was 
guided in its dividend policy by con- 
sideration of heavy capital expendi- 
tures being made in the replacement 
of our Alton mill and major additions 
and improvements at Dallas and Bill- 
ings.” The combined expenditures for 
construction and improvements are 
expected to be in excess of $3,750,000 
over and above insurance recovery at 
Alton. 

Construction of the new plant at 
Alton is progressing according to 
schedule and it is expected that it 
will be put in operation this fall. 

Willis C. Helm was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
company last May 20, succeeding his 
brother, Harry S. Helm, who died 
May 6. Richard J. Harrington, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant, was named 
vice president succeeding Willis C. 
Helm. Other corporate officers named 
by the board included Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van, vice president and director of re- 
search; W. J. deWinter, Sr., vice pres- 
ident, export division; W. Leonard 
Brisley, vice president, Occident Ter- 
minal division; Truman J. Beggs, vice 
president, Occident Elevator division; 
Allen L. Burdick, vice president, Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator division; George 
W. Martin, vice president, American 
Elevator & Grain division; John H. 
Bosard, vice president, western mills 
division; David W. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, grocery products division. 

A detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s financial condition at the close 
of the fiscal year appears elsewhere 
on this page. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Warehouse 
for Centennial 
at Spokane 


SPOKANE—The Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. will build a reinforced 
concrete warehouse adjacent to its 
flour mill here. The addition will 
measure 200x75 ft. and will cost an 
estimated $60,000. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
milling company, said that upon com- 
pletion of the warehouse late this 
year, the company will move all ware- 
housing operations from the main 
mill building to make room for a 
cereal packing department. The move 
will enable the Centennial company 
to concentrate all packaging of gro- 
cery store items in the Spokane plant. 
Installation of the most modern 
equipment is planned, Mr. Milburn 
said, “in keeping with the company’s 
Spokane mill—the most modern flour- 
ing mill in America.” 

Mr. Milburn also announced at a 
recent meeting of executive and sales 
personnel of the company that the 
capacity of the Spokane plant had 
been increased to 5,000 sacks a day. 

Plans are also progressing for the 
construction of a new plant at Ta- 
coma, Wash., to replace the mill lost 
by fire last January. 
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QUAKER OATS NET 
BOOSTED BY TAX CUT 


—<>— 
Net Profit for Year Ended June 30 
Reported at $7,958,588, Equal to 
$9.80 a Common Share 


A tax reduction of nearly $1,450,000 
and the transfer of $300,000 in ac. 
cumulated earnings from foreign sub- 
sidiaries raised the Quaker Oats Co, 
net profit to $7,958,588 for the year 
ended June 30, according to a recent 
company announcement. 

This profit, equal to $9.80 a com- 
mon share, is up almost $1,500,000 
from the $6,471,051, or $7.69 a slrare, 
reported for the preceding 12 months, 
although earnings before taxes were 
off more than $300,000 for the year. 

Despite the decline in earnings be- 
fore taxes the company’s dollar sales 
were $154,831,182, a rise of more than 
$39 million and the highest in the his- 
tory of the firm. 

John Stuart, chairman of the board, 
said inventories and commitments are 
being kept as low as possible, pend- 
ing a turn of prices “back to normal.” 
Changing costs of raw materials, he 
pointed out, can cause great increases 
in dollar sales with little or no change 
in production volume. 

To meet such contingencies, Quaker 
added $3,181,444 during the year to 
its special reserve, bringing it up to 
$7,800,000, he said. 

The company will build milling ca- 
pacity in its British plant, Mr. Stuart 
said, to take care ot the prewar Brit- 
ish demand, which formerly received 
its oatmeal from Canadian plants. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES GROUP 
PLANS FALL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—The first meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry for the 1947- 
48 season will be held Sept. 26 at Mc- 
Carthy’s Cafe, on the outskirts of 
the city. Dinner will be served at 6:30 
p.m., according to R. M. Bates, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the group. 

At this meeting, officers of the al- 
lied trades group will be selected for 
the coming year. Selections of the 
nominating committee will be pre- 
sented, and other nominations will be 
requested from members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SANITATION SHORT COURSE 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A flour mill 
sanitation short course will be held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel Sept. 26-27 
under the sponsorship of the Millers 
National Federation and the Pennsy]- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
Programs for the short course have 
been mailed to millers in Pennsy]- 
vania and nearby territory. It will be 
the eighth in a series of regional 
schools sponsored by the federation. 
R. K. Durham, director of the fed- 
eration’s technical service depart- 
ment, will supervise the course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING CO. 
REELECTS 8 DIRECTORS 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders held 
Sept. 18, the following were reelected 
directors for the ensuing year: Paul 
H. Davis, John Evans, George M. 
Hopfenbeck, Joseph H. King, Fred W. 
Lake, Mason A. Lewis, Herbert I. 
Markham and Robert M. Pease. 

Stockholders approved the annual 
report of the company for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1947. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 











LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








PLAIN OR 
PRINTED 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


nsas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


———— 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Flour Allocations 





(Continued from page 10) 


Commodity Credit Corp. might at- 
tempt to buy as much as 250 million 
bushels of wheat to prevent the feed- 
ing of it to animals. Trade sources 
see this possibility as the only method 
by which U.S. wheat stocks can be 
preserved. 

Determination of export policy is 
clouded by official worry over retail 
prices. High grain prices are reflected 
in retail] meat prices, and a veritable 
hysteria is sweeping the country over 
the cost of meat, dairy products and 
poultry. The government legal offices 
are fanning the political torches with 
instructions to regional federal at- 
torneys to initiate conspiracy pro- 
ceedings against the food industry 
when they suspect attempts to boost 
prices unwarrantedly. 

United States Grain Export Program— 


November, 1947 
(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 


Claimant Wht. Flour Other Total 
AUBTHIB “ce cccccsce : bee 28.0 
DOISIUM ” cccecees 34.0 eos soe 34.0 
ASPs eas 15.0 eos 15.0 
GOBR srcscccccccse Sore 16.0 eee 16.0 
BFR cee cccccccce aos 12.0 eo 12.0 
a, BREE 102.0 32.0 sos 3860 
Gr@OCO® 2. cccccceee 34.0 ae 60.0 34.0 
BSS ee? 12.0 *25.5 63.0 
BROIAMNG 2c ccscccecs 8.5 tee eo 8.5 
Seer en 93.5 22.0 115.5 
BEGRIGO «once ccedecs 25.0 sue 25.0 
Netherlands ...... 34.0 34.0 


Occupied zones— 


U.S.-U.K. 

Germany ....... 127.5 33.0 «+e 160.5 
French Germany . 8.5 eos eee 8.5 
Japan and 

RRYGKYUS 200 tsce 25.5 25.5 
Pa 17.0 °.¢'9 17.0 

Philippines ....... 66 5.0 5.0 
THIOSS 2c ccccsceee 8.5 ese one 8.5 
U.K. Pacific ...... aoe: Gane eee 10.0 
Miscellaneous ..... $2.3 $32.5 34.8 

TRAM. cesccsesze 562.8 200.5 25.5 788.8 
Cargoes grain .... 66 eee 3 69 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 
Wheat, 21,009,000; flour, 7,485,000; other, 
1,020,000; total, 29,514,000. 

*Sorghums. fClears. tOne third of Octo- 


ber-December quotas announced Aug. 19, 
1947, 

All wheat excepting quotas as- 
signed to Mexico and the countries 
classified as “miscellaneous” in the 
above table will be supplied by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
flour will be produced commercially, 
the remainder to be supplied by PMA. 
The PMA portion includes flour for 
the U.S.-U.K. zone in Germany and 
for Austria and Italy under the US. 
foreign relief program administered 
by the Department of State. The 
grain sorghums for India also will be 
procured commercially. 

Cumulative July-November, 1947, 
grain quotas (including revisions to 
date and June 30 carry-overs) total 
253.2 million bushels, consisting of 
133.4 million bushels wheat, as whole 
grain, 74.5 million bushels wheat in 
the form of flour and 45.3 million 
bushels other grain. 





Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


channels, trade authorities state. One 
point must be remembered in at- 
tempting to appraise current official 
statements on the food export pro- 
gram and that is the fact that the 
administration is badly frightened 
over the recent sensational advance 
in wheat, corn and oat quotations on 
the major commodity exchanges. 

It has become fashionable to de- 
nounce the exchanges as the archi- 
tects of these high prices when, ac- 


’ cording to well-informed observers, 


the government has through its own 
actions advertised a bull market in 


grains for more than a year. Small 
wonder then, these observers say, 
that speculative interests have failed 
to grasp the speculative opportu- 
nity on the long side of the com- 
modity markets. 


Facts Set Forth 


Since responsible government offi- 
cials are ready to repudiate the re- 
cent export goal prediction of Mr. 
Anderson it is appropriate to set 
forth factual material which may 
serve as a guide to policy probabili- 
ties and provide a chart for proces- 
sors and others who are being whip- 
sawed in violent swings in the com- 
modity markets. 

Here is keystone fact from which 
the export program must be meas- 
ured. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has already procured or has 
on contract 250 million bushels of 
wheat and flour for export during 
this crop year. To this should be 
added an additional 10 million bush- 
els which is reported on hand. That 
this additional quantity represents 
wheat from the 1947-48 crop or pro- 
curement prior to July 1, 1947, is 
difficult to state categorically due 
to the fluid bookkeeping procedure 
used at USDA. However, the 250 
million bushels represent procure- 
ment through the November, 1947, 
allocation period, and from this land- 
mark processors and commodity ex- 
changes can determine future Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion procurement from the current 
crop when some definite export pol- 
icy is announced. 

It is inferred in usually well-in- 
formed private trade sources that the 
most reliable policy statement will 
come from Chester C. Davis, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank, who is a member of the 
President’s Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee for Agriculture. 


Other Factors Cited 


The known quantity of govern- 
ment procurement and the _ semi- 
official prediction from most reliable 
authorities that the international sit- 
uation will require the export of 450 
million bushels of grain from the 
current crop must be compared with 
certain tangibles and intangibles of 
lesser importance. 

At the present time the army is 
attempting to negotiate the purchase 
of corn in Argentina. There is rea- 
sonable hope that these efforts will 
succeed but no reliable estimate can 
be made of the quantity of corn 
which will be involved. This corn, 
if obtained, will be shipped to the 
German occupation zone for mixture 
with domestic wheat flour. The of- 
ficial who revealed this. information 
stated that he had been deeply im- 
pressed with the recent brief sub- 
mitted by the Millers National Fed- 
eration committee in which it was 
cited that high quality 72% extrac- 
tion flour permitted a greater admix- 
ture of other flours when used in 
foreign rations. This official consid- 
ered this a most important contribu- 
tion to the controversy and one 
which may carry great weight in 
determining the flour extraction rate 
and flour percentage which will be 
used during the balance of the pro- 
gram. 

It is pointed out that use of corn 
in the German ration will release 
wheat and wheat flour for distribu- 
tion in other parts of needy Europe. 
It will ameliorate but not correct 
the present over-all shortage, this 
official stated. 

Another aspect, intangible in na- 
ture in regard to commodity prices, 

(Continued on page 40) 






Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
ae, ee 
New - York 


Dallas 


Minneapolis 


Lam @lal-telats 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERaGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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" ‘ 
Golden Loaf” r'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











.U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Brisk flour sales volume 
resulted from exciting grain market fluctu- 
ations in the past week, with bakers tak- 
ing on a substantial total of new bookings 
which probably covered those who bought 
for 90 days ahead. Others still held off, 
hoping for further declines beyond the 
weakness shown in the latter half of the 
week. 

Sales average last week for southwest- 
ern mills was approximately 78% of ca- 
pacity, although probably not including 
some late business which would make the 
total closer to 100%. This compares with 
115% in the previous week and 185% a 
year ago. Virtually all of the business was 
domestic and most of that bakery trade. 
Exports accounted for only around 5% of 
the business done. 

The reaction of bakers to the price weak- 
ness took two forms. One group bought 
heavily and covered for 90 days or more 
ahead. The other stayed out of the mar- 
ket entirely, some because they were cov- 
ered until Jan. 1 and could afford to take 
a chance on lower values, others because 
they were still resisting the current high 
price levels. 

With a couple of exceptions, the larger 
chain bakers bought fairly liberally and 
some covered their needs for probably 90 
days or more. While there were no real 
large lots booked, there were many 25,000- 
and 50,000-sack orders. The medium-sized 
bakers who bought also covered well ahead, 
but there are many in this class which 
have little or nothing yet purchased for 
the future. In some cases flour was sold in 
this group for shipment within a week. 
Generally, bakery buying was more active 
in central and eastern states than in the 
South, where purchasers showed greater 
reluctance to accept present values. 

Family flour trade was slow. Resellers 
were not anxious to buy until they were 
more sure of the stability of current price 
levels and in many cases millers did not 
press for this type of business. A _ sub- 
stantial portion of the trade is booked 
for 60 days anyway and a small portion 
beyond that. 

Cracker bakers showed considerable in- 
terest and the best booking was done that 
has occurred for several weeks. 

Export trade was very light and there 
was no PMA interest. Switzerland com- 
pleted its buying late last week and no 
peep was heard from the four claimant 
nations entitled to buy flour on Novem- 
ber allocations. Latin American trade was 
desultory and in small lots only, based 
on anticipation of fourth quarter licenses 
this week. 

Clears were in fair demand, with some 
interest developing on price breaks, but it 
was difficult to do business on the wide- 
ly fluctuating market. Offerings were some- 
what heavier. 

Shipping directions were still adequate 
for good running time and mill operations 
held up during the past week. A small 
increase was shown in Kansas City rate of 
activity, which increased to 100%, com- 
pared with 98% a year ago. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, sacked, 
Sept. 20: hard wheat bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.20, standard patent $5.95@6.05, 
straight $5.80@6; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.10, family patents 
$6.15@6.30; first clears $5.10@5.20, second 
clears $5@5.05, high ash clears $4.85@4.95, 
soft wheat short patent $6.90@7, straight 
$5.95@6.05; cake flour $6.90@7.05. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 7 quiet, 4 slow, 1 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales declined and aver- 
aged 65% compared with 92% a week 
earlier and 90% a year ago. All sales were 
in the domestic class and were divided 18% 
to the family buyers and 82% to the bakers. 
Operations averaged 87%, compared with 
93% the previous week and 85% a year 
ago. Prices fluctuated and closed 20@40¢ 
lower, with the greatest decline in bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons, Sept. 20: carlots, family 
short patent $6.25@7.40, standard patent 
$6.10@7.20; carlots, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.07@6.17, standard patent $6.02@ 
6.12, straight grade $5.97@6.07. Truck lots 
35¢ higher. 


Omaha: Sales last week showed a re- 
markable increase over previous months. 
Inquiry was at an all-time high. The com- 
bined flurry of sales and rapid inquiry 
are marked evidence that flour supplies 
have hit the bottom and the time has 
come for buying. Sales were mostly to bak- 
ers with family flour still quiet. 

Production remains full-time with plants 
operating day and night, seven days a 
week. Prices fluctuated considerably, end- 
ing somewhat less than last week due to 
the price drop in the grain. 

PMA remained out of the market here. 
A very small amount of flour was sold 
here to export. 

Quotations Sept. 20: short spring patent 
$6.75, short patent $6.20, spring straight 
$6.65; Kansas straight grade $6, cake flour 
$7.20, family patent $7.60. 


Denver: Reflecting a lowering wheat mar- 
ket, the flour’ market is weakening. De- 


mand, however, is reasonably good, and 
supplies are ample for needs. Greatest 
buying is currently coming from domestic 
quarters. Quotations Sept. 20: bakers $6.25, 
family $6.50. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week, except for one mill, 
where a partial strike—now in its sixth 
week—again reduced operations to approxi- 
mately 35%. Domestic sales averaged 70%, 
compared with 30% the preceding week, 
and were confined mostly to bakers, with 
scattered lots to family buyers. One mill 
reported export business at 165%. Shipping 
directions were very heavy. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 20, 100-lb. cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $6.75@7.05, bakers short 
patent $6.25@6.40, first clears $5.30, second 
clears $5@5.10. 

Hutchinson: Buyers’ views fell faster than 
the market, precluding any great volume 
buying of flour last week. Inquiries were 
plentiful, but large bakers were unwilling 
to take hold without sharp concessions. 
Volume ran about capacity and consisted 
wholly of small lots. Family trade showed 
increasing interest. Operations continued on 
a full time basis. Prices were down 20¢ 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week has been good with buyers making 


bookings on declines. Prices are about 
10¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are 
good. 

Texas: Sales continued to increase in 


volume last week, amounting to 80 to 90% 
of capacity, and again consisted mainly of 
bakers flour and some family flour. Opera- 
tions were maintained at 80 to 90% of 
capacity. Prices are 20¢ sack lower on 
family flour, 20@30¢ lower on bakers flour 
and 30¢ lower on clears. Quotations Sept. 
20, 100’s: family extra high patent '$7@ 
7.40, high patent $6.75@7.15; standard bak- 
ers, plain $6.25@6.85, clears, plain $5.50@ 
5.70, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The break in the grain mar- 
ket, following reports of unexpected im- 
provement in the corn crop and announce- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
wheat exports for October will be mate- 
rially reduced, brought about a 50¢ sack 
decline in flour prices at the close of last 
week. Flour buyers thought that the break 
was long past due, but the market re- 
acted and closed considerably higher 
Sept. 22. 

There was a fair degree of activity in 
flour the fore part of the week, and on 
the break Sept. 18, mills were able to take 
in some resting bids. Buyers then revised 
their bids downward, but the same thing 
happened the following day, with the re- 
sult that sales by spring wheat mills for 
the week aggregated about 110% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 215% a week earlier 
and 399.4% a year ago. The business booked 
was mostly to bakers. 

Clears are still wanted, with mills large- 
ly oversold and holding prices close to the 
patent basis. ~ 

Shipping directions continue heavy and 
mills generally are behind on deliveries, 
although there has been a marked pick- 
up in the supply of boxcars. 

The export market continues very quiet. 
France is understood to be in the market 
for 22,000 tons, and India and Egypt are 
both in the market. There is some un- 
certainty as to what agency will do the 
buying for Egypt. 

Spring wheat flour prices are 15@20¢ 
sack higher than southwestern, so millers 
here are dubious about getting much, if 
any, of this business. 

Quotations Sept. 22: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, short patent $6.55@6.65, 
high gluten $7.05@7.15; established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.40@7.60, first 
clear $6.05, second clear $5.85, whole wheat 
$6.30@6.40, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week failed to move 
either way. Buyers were reported staying 
fairly close to shore, with only a few tak- 
ing commitments of 120 days. A good deal 
of buyer resistance toward current prices 
continues. Shipping directions have slowed 
down somewhat. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business slowed up mate- 
rially last week, following two active buy- 
ing periods. The widely fluctuating markets 
had a tendency to keep many buyers from 
taking on more than small lots. There 
was a fair amount of business done, but 
sales again consisted chiefly of one and 
two carlots, with an absence of round lot 
booking. Shipping directions are fairly free. 
Family flour also slowed up, although 
the usual steady small lot buying was re- 
ported. Deliveries were good. Quotations 
Sept. 20: spring top patent $6.71@7.16, 
standard patent $6.61@7.06, first clear $6.05 
@6.31; family flour $7.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, 95% patent $6.15@6.45, 
first clear $5.90@5.95; soft winter short 
patent $7.15@7.35, standard patent $6.25 
@7.10, first clear $5.65@6.40. 

St. Louis: Local mills report flour book- 
ings fell off sharply following the recent 
buying spurt. The trade generally is stand- 
ing by awaiting further developments. Book- 
ings consisted of carlots for nearby de- 
livery only. Clears were offered only in 
small lots at firm prices, but the demand 


fell away, resulting in lower prices. Dx- 
port business was exceedingly slow. PMA 
bookings are few and far between. Job- 
bers report very little activity on the part 
of buyers. Large and small bakers have re- 
cently covered their wants for the next 
30 to 120 days and now are waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to add to their 
holdings. 

Central states mills report a sudden 
falling off of buying. The bakery and 
family trade recently covered requirements 
for the next few months, consequently they 
are showing very little interest in mak- 
ing further commitments. 

Quotations St. Louis Sept. 20, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.80, short patent $7, family patent 
$7.55, high protein clears $6.80, low pro- 
tein $6.20; soft winter wheat bakery cake 
$7.35@7.65, all-purpose $7.35, family patent 
$7.20, straight $6.50, clears $6.15; spring 
wheat short patent $8.15, standard $7.95, 
straight $7.80, high protein clears $7.20, 
low protein $6.75. 


Toledo: Flour sales are up and down, 
as determined largely by the erratic wheat 
market. There has been a decline of 20¢ at 
Toledo in the bid for No. 2 red wheat 
from $2.74@2.75 Sept. 15 to $2.53@2.54 
Sept. 19. When the market started on its 
upward flight everybody was holding off. 
The advance was so precipitate that buy- 
ers were encouraged to take flour on the 
breaks in considerable amounts, but on the 
decline they are inclined to hold off unless 
forced into the market by complete ex- 
haustion of stocks and bookings, particu- 
larly in view of changes in the export 
program and growing buyers’ resistance 
to high prices. There has been a revival 
of the hope of lower prices. The bidding 
at Toledo has now worked to 6 or 7¢ un- 
der the close of the Chicago December 
future. Mills are generally maintaining cur- 
rent rates of production and are selling 
some flour right along without pressing 
for business or cutting prices. 


Cleveland: With wheat off approximately 
15¢ bu. from the top, flour jobbers and 
bakers lost their desire to make further 
commitments. Most buyers of flour seem to 
be in a quandary. No one seems to know 
whether or not to buy on the breaks. 
Although most bakers and jobbers have 
bought’ flour to last them until the first 
of the year, there is some trade that must 
buy flour in the meantime but are very 
hesitant at this time. 

Although the weather is rather warm 
in this territory, there seems to be a 
slight increase in the demand for fam- 
ily flour. Stocks are ample with the job- 
ber and wholesale and retail grocers. Cool 
weather is necessary to stimulate home 
baking: 

General business conditions with both 
large and small bakers have not improved. 
The demand for sweet goods is still 50% 
less than it should be. Bread and biscuits 
are about the only business that the av- 
erage baker has to rely upon. 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring family $7.80, 
high gluten $7.55, standard patent $6.80, 
first clear $6.50; hard winter family $6.80, 
standard patent $6.40, first clear $5.80; soft 
winter family $7.40, short patent $7.30, 
straight $6.20, first clear $6. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The market hit the skids here 
after rising to a long-time high two.,weeks 
ago. The trade attributed the easing of 
the market partly to the government’s an- 
nounced 35% cut in exports on the No- 
vember allocation. Agitation against specu- 
lation and high prices also had a bearish 
effect. Sales were fairly heavy, but many 
were waiting for the market to stabilize. 
The rapidly fluctuating wheat market puz- 
zlied flour buyers and most were taking 
on commitments conservatively. Some flour, 
however, is being bought regularly, especial- 
ly on the dips. Clears were firm. 

Quotations Sept. 20, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.90, high gluten $7.40, standard 
$6.80, first clears $6.25; hard winter family 
$7.90, standard $6.40, first clears $6.05, soft 
winter short patent $6.15, straight $6, first 
clears $5.40. 

New York: Steady general buying devel- 
oped throughout all segments of the trade 
on wheat declines the middle and end of 
last week. In many instances, the amounts 
were small and for prompt shipment to 
replenish dwindling supplies. The belief that 
the large wheat crop must result in lower 
prices seems hard to kill. Buying by the 
large chain bakers was about 10@20¢ be- 
low prevailing levels and, although the 
total range of prices on springs was over 
50¢, the majority were within 10¢ of each 
other at the center of the range. In the 


-Southwest, both actual sales and quota- 


tions were within about a 20¢ grouping. 
Soft winter sales showed a pick-up. East- 
ern mills were reluctant to reflect the 
break in wheat at the close of the week, 
as farmers refused to release grain at the 
lower levels. , 

Export business was inactive with Switzer- 
land the only foreign country bidding for 
flour. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
30@40¢ below the previous week’s close. 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring family flour 
$7.95, high glutens §$7.15@7.55, standard 
patents $6.55@6.90, clears $6.20@6.50; south- 
western short patents $6.50@6.65, straights 
$6.30@6.50; high ratio cake $7.30@7.45, 
eastern soft straights $6.30@6.50. 

Boston: Representatives of chain bakers 
were requesting mill agents to submit of- 
ferings and prices on round lots of flour 
for delivery periodically up to 120 days. 
However, a sharp rise in wheat prices 
followed in the wake of these inquiries 
with the resultant loss of interest as far 
as any business being consummated. Small 
bakers have been forced into the market 
in a limited way for supplies. Trading in 
this category is only for immediate delivery, 
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however, and for lots.merely sufficient to 
insure current operations. 

News from Washington announcing g 
sharp reduction in November export alloca. 
tions and an expected statement from the 
secretary of agriculture advising a de. 
crease in export goals was hailed as ga 
definite movement toward lower flour prices 
by operators who have long awaited ac. 
tion in this direction. This turn in the 
situation has imparted an extremely dul] 
tone to the local market and at the close 
of the week business was practically at 
a standstill. 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring short pat- 
ents $7.20@7.35, standards $7.10@7.25, high 
gluten $7.65@7.85, ‘first clears $6.50@6.60, 
hard winter short patents $6.85@7, stana- 
ards $6.70@6.85, Pacific soft wheat $6 70@ 
7.20, east soft wheat $6.35@6.75, high ratio 
$7.50@7.75, family flour $8.15@8.45. 

Philadelphia: With the grain market ad- 
vance losing its aggressiveness and the lo- 
eal flour market giving a little ground as 
a result, talk in the trade here is now 
centering on the implications of this new 
development in the light of the general 
public agitation for lower prices of {food- 
stuffs. 


There is one school of thought which 
holds that the present availability of the 
principal bread ingredient at levels helow 


those of a week ago—spring grades are 
20¢ per sack cheaper and winters are off 
10¢—is only a temporary condition. Back 
of their reasoning is the belief that the 
indicated world supply is insufficient, hence 
a sellers’ market is likely to prevail for 
at least the remainder of 1947. 

A little more numerous, however. are 
those who predict that the reaction is the 
forerunner of a wide decline in values, 
something they contend is long o0\-rdue 


after the almost uninterrupted climb of 
recent months. These people are basing 
their hopes, to a certain extent, on the 
Washington dispatches relative to ioist- 


ing grain margins to 100% and a sharp 
reduction in exports. Either of these courses 
of action, they contend, would be con- 
structive toward reducing prices. 


The government announcement of re- 
duced allocations for November to certain 
countries, with the over-all cut placing 
the total monthly quota 35% under the 
October figure, is generally considered as 
an important factor in the decline which 
has already transpired,’ but most regard 


it as too recent to pass judgment upon 
its lingering effect. 

Anyone who might have expected a rush 
on the part of the baking trade to pur- 
chase flour at the first sign of a price 
reduction has been disappointed. Some in- 
quiry was provoked, but served only to 
prove that consumers and sellers are still 
far apart on a basis for sizable  pur- 
chases. 

As a result, business is still quiet with 
activity confined to small fill-in purchases. 
As one mill representative explained, the 
man who needs a car of flour is contenting 
himself with ordering 100 sacks, explain- 
ing he is unwilling to pay more because 
of the general uncertainty overhanging the 
market. 

However, reports here indicate that mills 


are banking on an increased demand no 
matter what ensues. Flour stocks in the 
hands of bakers are far from excessive 
and mill booking relatively small, hence 


buying is imperative if operating sched- 
ules are to be maintained over the longer 
period. 

Looking at another side of the picture, 
though, bakers here have been experienc- 
ing for some time the price resistance 
which has become evident in other lines. 


Smaller operators continue to bemoan the 
fact that labor and material costs have 
risen to the point where they face operat- 


ing losses and they are hoping that the 
big chains will inaugurate retail price in- 
creases. 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring family $8.15@ 
8.35, high gluten $7.90@8.05, short patent 
$7.30@7.40, standard $7.20@7.30, first clear 
$6.55@6.65; hard winter short patent $7.30 
@7.40, standard $6.65@6.90; soft winter 
standard $6.40@6.50. 


Pittsburgh: The local baking trade turned 
away from the flour market after the first 
of last week. Previously, confidence was 
shown and buyers’ resistance was at low 
ebb and some good-sized flour orders were 
given. Newspaper heralding of some ac- 
tion likely to be taken to bring all food 
prices down is assigned as a main reason 
for flour buying slowing down the latter 
part of the week. Throughout the district, 
flour mills pressed for business, but with 
secant success after midweek. Flour prices 
showed some slight downward revisions at 
the weekend. Small amounts bought now 
are again on the 30- and 60-day basis, 
with 90- and 120-day contracts gain 
viewed as “too risky.” 

Bakers, both large and small, and job- 
bers took to the sidelines to await 4 
more complete picture of affairs at home 
and abroad, which might affect the fu- 
ture flour prices and the buying trend of 
the public. Family flour sales slumped 
after a fairly active two-day period the 
first of the week. A gloomy picture }§ 
painted by local retail bakers of the ef 
fects of the constant repetition in news- 
papers of higher prices on all foodstuffs and 
the insistence of the public for organiza- 
tions to combat them. A public meeting 
of local parent and sthool associations, 
women’s clubs, church, union and political 
groups was called here last week to con- 
sider ways and means of reducing food 
prices. It is stated the response of the 
public was overwhelming and an active 
speakers’ bureau on this topic is being 
organized along aggressive lines. Directions 
are good and deliveries better than ex 
pected. 

Quotations Sept. 20, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.55@6.60, me- 
dium patent $6.60@6.65, short patent $6.65 
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@6.70; spring wheat $6.75@7.11, medium 
nt $6.80@7.16, short patent $6.85@7.21; 
first clears $6.40@6.60; high gluten $7.41@ 
7.61; family flour, advertised brands $7.51@ 
7.71, other brands $7@7.15; pastry and cake 
four $5.75 @7.80. : 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The drastic downward re- 
yision in flour prices resulted in business 
on some resting orders, but the volume 
was not large. Most of the buyers, having 
gmall amounts of flour booked, are holding 
off purchasing until such time as_ the 
market becomes more stable. Northern 
spring and hard winters were in best de- 
mand, with the majority of the business 
jn hard winters. Pacific Coast and midwest- 
ern flours were in relatively poor demand, 
put occasional small lots of both were 
worked to cracker, cake and cookie bakers. 
Export business continued exceptionally 
quiet to European and South American 
countries. Some European countries were 
negotiating for purchases against Novem- 
ber quotas. 

Quotations Sept. 20, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter short patent 
$6.50 @6.60,.standard $6,.35@6.50, first clear 
$6.25@6.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.15, standard $6.80@6.95, first 
clear $6.45@6.60, high gluten $7.25@7.40; 
soft wheat short patent $6.95@7.10, straight 
$6.35 6.55, first clear $5.85@6.10, high ratio 
eake $7.15@7.40; Pacific Coast cake $7.35 
@7.55, pastry $6.45@6.55. Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis on spring wheat flours 
are 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: Scattered flour business is be- 
ing done, but buyers not covered are show- 
ing very little interest, due to continued 
uncertainty of the market. Sales to bakers 
were scaled down from the previous week, 
as a number had purchased fairly good 
amounts at that time. While some bakers 
may be covered through December, it is 
believed that the majority are probably 
not taken care of for that month. Develop- 
ments during the past week have caused 
them to be more hopeful of a drop in prices. 
Shipping instructions from bakers are fair 
to good. 

New trading with wholesale family flour 
dealers is generally pretty slow. Those not 
covered are buying a car at a time as 
needed. However, those who are booked are 
ordering out flour rapidly, as they appar- 
ently want to get out from under commit- 
ments not feeling sure of continued high 
prices. It is reported also that wholesalers 
are planning to purchase hand-to-mouth on 
all items they handle due to soaring prices 
and a fear of heavier buying resistance 
among consumers. 

Blenders describe out-go from plants as 
fair. Majority of this side of the trade are 
taken care of through past bookings. Those 
who are not are purchasing to meet re- 
quirements only. 

Prices were easier to unchanged from the 
previous week. Spring wheat patents moved 
down 10¢, southwestern 12¢, spring clears 
held the same, cake flour eased off 10¢, 
but pastry was unchanged. Family flours 
were about 10¢ lower. 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring high gluten 
$7.80@8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.75, first 
clear $6.90@7.05; hard winter standard 
patent $6.68@6.88, short patent $6.88@ 
7.08; hard or soft wheat first clear $5.90 
@6; hard wheat family $7.30@8.40; soft 
wheat family $7.60@8.80; cake flour, extra 
fancy $7.70@8; pastry flour $6.70@6.95; 
self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour trade is very quiet, with 
buyers reluctant to take hold even at the 
recent declines. Some bookings made have 
Specified price at time of shipment. Quota- 
tions Sept. 20: family patent $8.05, blue- 
stem $7.08, bakery $7.36, pastry $6.17. 


Portland: On the down swing in the 
wheat market, flour buyers lost all inter- 
est. Mills dropped prices 20¢ sack at 
the close of the week, but there was little 
interest shown. Most flour buyers have 
been working on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
waiting for the declines. Bakers have been 
in a squeeze, with flour prices soaring and 
the public unwilling to pay higher prices 
for bread. 

The government has not been in the mar- 
ket for export flour for October. This the 
Millers have been patiently waiting for. 
Production of mills not up to normal for 
this time of the year, due to lack of ex- 
Port business. 

Flour quotations Sept. 20: high gluten 
$7.60, all Montana $7.25, bluestem bakers 
$6.80, cake $7.60, pastry $6.50, whole wheat 
4 $6.85, graham $6.25, cracked wheat 

a 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are rather in a 
Muddle due to the recent removal of ceil- 
ings on flour and cancellation of the draw- 
back which has been paid by the Canadian 

heat Board on flour milled for domestic 
consumption. The order limiting flour for 
domestic use was removed by recent de- 
control, and mills may now supply all that 
domestic markets will take. The board is 
Still withholding export permits for ship- 
Ment of flour to countries other than U.K. 
Because of this, Newfoundland is negotiat- 
ing with U.S. for further allocations. Ex- 
Ports of flour to Class 2 countries will be 
Seriously curtailed due to expected out- 
turn of the western wheat crop. Quota- 
tions Sept. 20: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, bakers 
$3. 35, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $12.28 
Per 280 lb. for shipment to end of Sep- 
tember, $12.35 per 280 ib. for shipment to 
end of December, Halifax or St. John. 
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Production of winter wheat flour shows 
no improvement. Quotations Sept. 20: 
standard grades for domestic use $7.35 bbl. 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
no export permits being issued. 

Marketing of winter wheat ‘is slow and 
will not show much improvement until the 
feed situation is stabilized. Quotations Sept. 
20: $1.41@1.43 bu. shipping points in On- 
tario according to freight. - 

Winnipeg: The U.K. remained in the 
market for Canadian flour last week and 
took almost 490,000 bbl. In addition, wheat 
purchased for the same destination amount- 
ed to 2,251,000 bu. There was no wheat 
or flour worked to other countries. Domestic 
trade is good, and supplies are moving 
freely into consumer channels. Mills are 
operating to capacity, and there is no 
suggestion of any let-up in the demand 
for some time. Quotations Sept. 20: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $9.35, cottons; second patents $8.85, 
second patents to bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: The long awaited removal 
of price ceilings on flour in Canada finally 
arrived during the week, and as prices 
shot up to new high levels, there was a 
rush of buying on the part of the smaller 
bakers and housewives while labor of- 
ficials cried out against the government 
ceiling removal and threatened new wage 
demands. 

The ceiling removal had no immediate 
effect on the export picture which re- 
mained extremely quiet. The Wheat Board 
is still not issuing any permits for the 
milling of Class 2 wheat for general ex- 
port, and there is no immediate change 
indicated. Until permits are made avail- 
able, export houses are merely marking 
time. Export demand continues good with 
many buyers willing to meet any price 
quotations. Likewise there is a good amount 
of ocean. space available. 

The general flour increase made by the 
mills to the trade is $4.05. While many of 
the large bakeries had anticipated the 
ceiling removal and had fair stocks on 
hand, the smaller operators, lacking any 
storage space and also limited by the fed- 
eral government restrictions on mills to 
105% of their 1945 sales, were forced to 
come into the market almost immediately 
for supplies. 

The removal of the ceiling brought the 
elimination of the milling restrictions also, 
and this is already being reflected on stocks 
coming to dealers from western mills. A 
great majority of stores sold out their 
entire stocks of flour in the first two days 
after the government announcement as 
housewives sought to stock up at the old 
prices. Many bought supplies far in ex- 
cess of their regular needs, and only the 
advent of cooler weather will prevent sub- 
stantial deterioration in these purchases. 

Store sales were aggravated largely by 
the 3¢ jump in the price of bread. Press 
reports spoke of the large numbers of 
housewives who plan to make their own 
bread and cakes again after relying on 
the bakers’ products ever since the start 
of the war. This bakers’ trade was largely 
the result of the general shortage of such 
baking ingredients as sugar and shorten- 
ing. Now the former is in fairly good 
supply, but the meat strike across Canada 
among the larger packing houses has cre- 
ated a general scarcity of shortening. While 
this scarcity will affect to a minor degree 
home baking, it is felt quite heavily by 
bakers, 

While supplies of hard wheat flour are 
now freely available in this territory, there 
is still a scarcity of cake and pastry 
flour. Ontario mills are only accepting 
small percentages of the orders, and with 
reports of eastern farmers not bringing 
in their soft wheat flour to the mills 
but rather feeding it to stock, prospects 
of any improvement in western shipments 
are not good. The reported low wheat yield 
per acre in Ontario is another factor. 

For hard wheat flour, general quotations 
here as of Sept. 20 on the basis of cotton 
98’s follow: first patents $9.45. in carlots 
to $9.75 for small lots, delivered; bakers 
patents $8.75 in carlots to $8.95 in small 
lots delivered; vitamin B $8.75@9.25. 

Cake and pastry flour to jobbers in 98’s 
cottons ranges from $10.65@11. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. BOYD NAMED GRAIN 


MANAGER FOR E. H. BEER 


BALTIMORE — Harold W. Boyd 
has been appointed manager of the 
grain department of E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore. 

Mr. Boyd formerly was in the cash 
grain department at Minneapolis for 
Cargill, Inc. for 10 years and in 
1936 joined the Bunge Corp. at Min- 
neapolis, remaining with that com- 
pany until a year ago when he be- 
came associated with C. F. Morriss of 
Charlotte, N. C., distributor of grain 
and feed ingredients. 

E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., operate the 
4,000,000-bu. Baltimore & Ohio eleva- 
tor at Baltimore and do a general 
grain business. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—-— 


LARABEE PICNIC 











KANSAS CITY—Office employees 


of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, held a picnic Sept. 19 at the 
Hillcrest Country Club. 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The .SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


Policies Z this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgia 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 





HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA -» 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


All Want Ads cash with order. 
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| HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 
v v 


WANTED — MILLWRIGHTS. $2.20 PER 
hour, double time over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. Lawrence Milling Co., 
7020 S. Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLERS IN LARGE SOUTH- 
western hard wheat mill. Good wages. 
Address 8900, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

SUPERINTENDENT FOR NORTHERN IN- 
diana mill. Please give full particulars in 
first letter as to experience, age, family 
status, and salary expected. Address 8895, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED—JOURNEYMEN 
or steady maintenance work. Lots of work 
with new machinery—plenty of overtime. 
Phone, write or wire Harry Johnson, Su- 
perintendent, Blackwell Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Blackwell, Okla. 

WANTED — WELL EXPERIENCE BAG 
man for superintendency. Experience is 
necessary. Good knowledge of mechanics 
and ability to handle help. State quali- 
fications, age, past experience. Address 
8891, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 2,000- 
sack mill. Permanent job if capable. 
Rotating shifts every two weeks. Furnish 
reference and full information regarding 
experience, age, etc. Location California. 
Address 8878, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to b ted with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Millis, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED 


Distributors for MORR SALVE for 
flour eczema and baker’s rash. An 
excellent remedy and has unlimited 
possibilities. Address Milbern Chemi- 
cal Co., 4800 W. Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. 











—SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE— 
WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR 
Independent mill desires able repre- 
sentation in southeastern states for 
bakery flour, spring and hard winter. 
Applicants must have experience in ter- 
ritory, and record successful selling 
major accounts. Give full details in 
first letter; all replies confidential. Ad- 
dress 8923, The Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or second miller, in spring or hard wheat 
mill. Address 8926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address * 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Seer ET v- 


GOOD FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR 
sale, located in a good territory, in- 
cluding all equipment and all real éstate. 
Good coal business in connection. Selling 
on account of illness and priced for im- 
mediate sale. Really a bargain. Address 
8896, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—MILL THAT IS NOW OP- 
erating 600 cwt. flour, 250 cwt. corn meal. 
Supply of soft wheat in elevator. Diesel 
—electric power. Good reason for offering 
mill for sale. Woolcott Milling Co., Har- 
risburg, Ill. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Sept. 13 and Sept. 20, 
at Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Sept. 13 Sept. 20 
September .... $61.40@ 62.00 «+» @t59.25 
October ...... 59.75@ 60.40 ....@t58.75 
November 59.60@ 60.50 ....@t58.50 
December 59.50@ 60.00 -+»@t58.50 
January ...... 59.50@ 60.50 «+ -@t68.40 
February ..... 59.50@ 60.25 -- @T58.40 

SHORTS— 

September .... $75.50@ 76.50 $....@t75.65 
OCtODer .i.ce. 71.00@ 72.00 +++-»@t70.00 
November 69.00@ 69.50 oo +e @t68.75 
December 67.25@ 69.50 «+++ @68.50 
January ...... 66.25@ 67.25 +++ @*65.00 
February ..... 65.00@ 67.00 +» @65.50 
Sales (tons) .. 2,200 «66s 
*Sale. ftAsked. 





GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 


KRAFT PAPER 


JUMBO ROLLS 
j 0 
LB 


















40-Ib. base 
30-inch diameter 
40-inch width 


SMALL 100-LB. ROLLS 


40-Ib. base Lec 
9-inch diameter “O 
40-inch width wm lB 


SPECIAL CARLINING PAPER 


Approx. 75-Ib. base Cc 
10-inch diameter 
41-inch width LB 





Carload or L. C. L., F. 0. B. 
Our Kansas City Warehouse 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Jacobs Sales Co. 


PHONE Victor 0707 
1100 SANTA FE KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Export Goal 





(Continued from page 37) 


is the observation that the export- 
able world grain surpluses are badly 
distributed and therefore contribute 
to the complexity of the problem. 
For example, it is said that if part 
of our wheat surplus were in Europe 
instead of in the U.S. the chronic 
nature of the world cereal crisis would 
be removed. A considerable part of 
the world food shortage is the pres- 
ent maldistribution of exportable sur- 
pluses, although the serious nature 
of the urgent total shortage must 
not be neglected, this official con- 
tends. 

This official and another astute 
world food problem observer are in 
agreement with Chester C. Davis 
that the crux of our present prob- 
lem lies in checking the use of wheat 
for feed for animals. On this point 
there is the widest variety of dis- 
agreement. USDA is officially esti- 
mating the probable feed wheat dis- 
appearance at the rate of 325 mil- 
lion bushels annually at current price 
relationships between wheat, corn 
and end products. 

Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
predicts a potential disappearance of 
wheat in feed at the rate of 480 mil- 
lion bushels for the crop year, price 
relationships considered. 

Mr. Berger’s estimate is backed 
by evidence that important seg- 
ments of the feed industry have al- 
ready obtained substantial quantities 
of wheat as a hedge against a short 
commercial corn supply. 


Estimate Rejected 


Government. officials reject the 
Berger estimate as preposterous, but 
this dismissal of the opinion of one 
of the best informed men in the feed 
industry seems to indicate a desire 
on the part of USDA officials to 
hope for the best. Official govern- 
ment estimate of use of wheat for 
feed is said to be a residual figure 
after the accurately measurable dis- 
appearance categories are deducted 
from the total crop. 

However, officials to whom com- 
ments in this story are attributed ad- 
mit that the Berger estimate, which 
is predicated on the prevailing meat 
demand, consumer purchasing power 
and the profitability of feeding opera- 
tions at current grain prices, is so 
likely of confirmation as to be alarm- 
ing. 

However, they dilute the Berger 
estimate with the observation that 
a number of factors are not seen 
in their true prospective in connec- 
tion with the disappearance of wheat 
in feed use. 


Livestock Numbers 


The most recent official* statement 
on the number of livestock by USDA 
as of Jan. 1, 1948, indicates an ap- 
proximate level of 137 million head. 
This total should be reduced to 135 
million, these officials say. 

Against this unofficially revised to- 
tal these observers point out the im- 
provement in oilseed meal supplies, 
the excellent pasture and forage crop 
conditions and the more prodigal use 
of corn in past years when supplies 
were bountiful. They state that the 
total animal feed supply is off only 
approximately 4% from last year 
and present high meat prices can 
easily force an adjustment of grain 
consuming animal units which will 
bring the feed supply into balance 
with demand. 
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Another intangible factor is the 
capacity of the individual to make 
adjustments to his own situation, 
With a tight corn supply it is proba- 
ble that a’ more careful feeding of 
corn to animals is likely. These fac. 
tors will act as check on the indis- 
criminate feeding of wheat to ani- 
mals, it is claimed. 

The government has several] 
trumps yet unplayed. For example, 
it is probable that fats and oils ex- 
ports will be pushed vigorously. Sugar 
is another cheap and valuable source 
of calories, and it appears certain 
that its use will be exploited. Ship- 
ments of large quantities of fats and 
oils, which will be available in in- 
creasing quantities later, will take 
part of the demand pressure off 
wheat. It is believed that the ad- 
ministration will delay official an- 
nouncement of these alternatives un- 
til opportune moments when com- 
modity prices seem to be getting out 
of line. 


Withholding Causes Concern 


An unmeasurable influence which 
disturbs officials is the belief that 
farmers may be withholding wheat 
from markets because of the tax 
liability this year and the prospects 
of lower tax rates next year. While 
the government has made bold prog- 
ress in purchasing wheat against re- 
quirements, it is seen that procure- 
ment from this point forward will 
be difficult if the tax aspect is real. 
With the support price under the 
market and many farmers thinking 
of $4 or $5 wheat they see that they 
can only lose approximately 40¢ on 
the down side while they can poten- 
tially gain $2 on the up side of the 
market. 

Unless conditions change sharply 
for the worse—and they are admit- 
tedly serious—it is unlikely that any 
attempt will be made to renew use 
restrictions, price control or ration 
powers. The administration would 
like to have these authorities at this 
time, but it is widely seen that a re- 
instatement of these controls would 
take weeks to establish and the ap- 
plication would occur long after the 
cereal crisis in western Europe, which 
is expected between January and 
March, 1948. Voluntary rationing of 
meats finds few advocates here as 
a practical matter. Belt tightening 
is too frequently the result of in- 
dividual intake of food rather than 
an external pulling the belt tighter. 

At best, Europe faces a grim win- 
ter, observers aver. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO OPERATIVE GROUPS 
TO CONVENE SEPT. 27 


KANSAS CITY — Two district or- 
ganizations of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold meetings 
Sept. 27. District No. 3 of the opera- 
tive’s organization will meet jointly 
with the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Indianapolis, Ind. Dis- 
trict No. 5 will meet in St. Louis. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the association, said that W. F. 
Guffey, Jr.,.a member of the St. Louis 
Bar Assn., would address the St. 
Louis group. The title of his address 
will be “Industry’s Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” 

The Indianapolis meeting will con- 
sist of two sessions, including a lunch- 
eon and dinner. Topics of mutual in- 
terest to the operatives and cereal 
chemists are included on the day- 
long program. 
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Market for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Products in Latin Ameriea 





mel 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 





HONDURAS 


W heat 


W HEAT production in Honduras 
is virtually limited to the far 
western corner, which is completely 
isolated from the rest of the country 
except by air or a long, strenuous 
mule trip but which is quite close 
and easily accessible to important 
towns in El Salvador. Thus practi- 
cally all of the wheat grown in that 
area—-except local for the area’s own 
requirements—is exported to El Sal- 
vador to be milled. Therefore. the 
three large mills in Honduras must 
depend almost exclusively on import- 
ed wheat. 

During 1943 the per cent of the 
wheat milled was 97.2 imported and 
28 grown locally. If all domestic 
wheat could be transported economi- 
cally to domestic mills, rather than 
exported, self-sufficiency would still 
be only approximately 15% of re- 
quirements. 

Average yields in the western 
wheat region are not unduly low. 
When below average, the cause is 
most likely to be the weather. Fair- 
quality seed, originally imported 
from Argentina, has customarily 
been used. Farming practices, while 
primitive, are consistent with the size 
of the typical farm and probably 
produce the maximum obtainable. 
Plant diseases affecting the wheat 
are negligible, although rust and 
smut infestation are present and are 
likely to be serious when rainfall is 
excessive. 

Under the terms of concessions 
which the government has granted 
to the local mills they are obliged 
to make available to the government 
13 bu. of high-grade seed wheat an- 
nually, to be distributed to each 
Wheat grower. In recent years this 
seed has been imported from Mani- 
toba, Canada. The program has 
proved ineffective, however, for the 
following reasons. First, there has 
been no government department of 
agriculture or equivalent agency to 
organize the distribution or follow it 
up with practical assistance to grow- 
ers. Second, the seed is distributed 
only in areas accessible to the mills, 
80 does not reach the section of the 
Country really adapted to wheat 
growing. Third, no attempt is made 
to keep wheat purchase prices steady 
a an incentive to production. 

When it is considered that under 
Present concessions wheat may be 
imported considerably cheaper than 
it can be grown in accessible Hon- 
duras, and that there is a need for 
Other basic food crops in the coun- 
try, the ineffectiveness of the gov- 
ernment program appears to be for 
the best. 

Prospects for the use of machin- 
ery in Honduran wheat production 
are nil, owing to the small size of 
farms and the mountainous terrain. 


On the basis of import and produc- 
tion statistics, there appears to be no 
expansion in the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat. Wheat is used only as 
food; there is no industrial use. 

A rough estimate of the amount 
used for seed is about 10,833 bu. The 
rate of seeding is approximately 1% 
bu. an acre. It is estimated that pro- 
ducers retain from 5 to 10% of their 
crop for seeding. 








No facilities are available for stor- 
ing more wheat than necessary for 
current requirements. There are no 
modern facilities, but merely store- 
rooms. The only known storage space 
is in connection with the mills. No 
new elevators are projected or 
needed. 

Foreign Trade 


As stated above, wheat is import- 
ed to supply the mills and not with 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C2 


LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 


the idea of supplementing local types. 
It is reported that soft wheat, such 
as western white, and hard wheat, 
such as Manitoba are imported in 
nearly equal quantities. From 75 to 
80% of imports normally come from 
the United States, most of the re- 
mainder from Canada. 

The only wheat imported for seed 
purposes is the small quantity men- 
tioned above. A good-quality hard 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


~ $PRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG » TCRONTO = HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREAL + MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT FrFice? MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN IVER 





wheat seed adapted to the mild cli- 
mate of Honduras would no doubt 
be desirable in the wheat-raising sec- 
tion, but it is believed that consid- 
erable experimenting would be nec- 
essary to develop a suitable type. 
The relative unimportance of wheat 
growing in the Honduran economy 
does not seem to warrant this ef- 
fort until transportation problems 
and other drawbacks have been over- 
come. 

The chief facts governing the de- 
mand for United States wheat are 
price and accessibility. As long as 
the United States can meet price 
competition and maintain shipping 
services, it need not fear losing this 


market. 
Wheat Flour 


Milling capacity of the three prin- 
cipal mills has been estimated at 800 
sacks per 24-hour day. Actual an- 
nual production is around 66,000 
sacks and could probably be doubled 
if necessary. 

The three principal mills are lo- 
cated at Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula 
and Puerto Cortes. Also there is a 
small mill at Corquin, in the west- 
ern wheat-growing section, which 
handles the requirements of that 
limited area. Modern milling meth- 
ods are used in the three principal 
mills. 

There are no general government 
regulations affecting milling, but 
each of the three mills operates 
under a _ special concession which 
grants certain privileges and imposes 
certain restrictions. One of these 
privileges, given all three mills, is 
that of a special tariff on imported 
wheat. 

Production and Types 

The usual extraction rate is re- 
ported to be 68 to 70%. The local 
product is an all-purpose flour, pro- 
duced from a mixture of hard and 
soft wheat. Imported flour is not 


mixed with the local product. No 


vitamins are added to enrich the 
local flour. 

No enriched flour has been im- 
ported. Therefore whether or not it 
would be subject to deterioration is 
unknown. Imports into Honduras, 
however, must come through tropical 
ports, and the whole important north 
coast area is hot and rainy. 

Although several applications for 
milling concessions are pending, it is 
doubtful that there will be any 
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changes in’ flour production in the 
near future. 


Distribution 


There are no special problems pe- 
culiar to the distribution of flour. 
A problem encountered in the dis- 
tribution of all merchandise, includ- 
ing flour, in Honduras is the lack 
of adequate transportation facilities, 
Goods destined for Tegucigalpa, en- 
tering the country from Caribbean 
ports, must be transported by rail, 
truck and ferry. Anywhere outside 
of the north coast area goods must 
be transported over very poor roads 
by truck or muleback. 

Locally milled flour is sold in cloth 
bags of 6 and 12 lb. Imported flour 
is received almost exclusively in 100- 
lb. sacks, and sold retail in paper 
bags. Special imported cake flour is 
received and sold in small packages, 

Though most foreign residents and 
a few Honduran families are accus- 
tomed to purchase imported flour in 
sacks of 5 or 10 Ib., or local flour 


in sacks of 6 or 12 lb., the typical | 


purchase is a pound or a half pound 
at a time. In many small stores no 
paper bags are furnished and the 
customer is expected to supply his 
own container. 

To the typical Honduran consum- 
er the trademark is of very little 
significance as compared with price. 
Thus local flour is most widely sold 
as long as it maintains the price 
a cent or two below the imported 
product, and the most popular im- 
ported brand is that which sells 
most reasonably. 


Foreign Trade 

The United States supplies 98 to 
100% of imported flour. No changes 
or impending changes in source have 
been noted. 

With regard to cake flour, the de- 
mand for the United States product 
is due to a definite superiority over 
the best-quality locally milled flour 
or any other imported flour. The de- 
mand for all-purpose flour, however, 
depends principally on price. 

There are no special government 
regulations affecting flour imports. 


Baking Industry 


The most widely used type of bak- 
ery product is rolls, particularly a 
wide variety of sweet but bready 
coffee rolls. The bulk of bakery prod- 
ucts.is produced commercially in 
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Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
i 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 




















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 













CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 ¥ ell m St. West 
orn ag Canada 


small establishments. This applies to 
all types—bread, rolls, biscuits, cake 
and pastry. Bread is neither sliced 
nor wrapped. 

Wheat flour meets with strong 
competition from corn, considering 
the country as a whole. The “bread” 
of thé mass of Hondurans consists 
of the tortilla of ground corn. 

With the exception of a very small 
amount of pancake flour, prepared 
flours and mixes are practically un- 
known. 


Market for U.S. Products 


United States crackers are quite 
commonly used, particularly soda 
crackers. United States breakfast 




















‘foods are so popular that the words 
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“cornflakes” and 
been incorporated 
duran language. 


“oatmeal” have 
into the Hon. 


Regional Application 


Practically all the information 
above on bakery’ products applies 
only to urban areas. Rural Hon- 
duras consumes strictly corn and has 
no interest in wheat or wheat prod- 
ucts. Even the majority of city dwell- 
ers consume tortillas rather than 
bread. In the north coast area, large- 
ly Americanized by the large fruit 
companies, wheat products are more 
popular than in the rest of Hon- 
duras. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Sheraton 
Hotel, New Britain, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., fall meeting at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, Louis 
Wiedeman, 118 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Oct. 20-22.—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Association, annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss.; secretary, T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., Omaha. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill.; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federa- 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president- and 


secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 432 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Re. PRAT. 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OX Kangr Street, East 
FORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
ters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Since 1857 


Somes! Nichardeen E Suns 


tain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH’ 


Cable Address: 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office -TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ““Wo.macs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ? CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION ; : 
: Phar Francis M. Franco 
STA 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE IMP‘ 
NEW YORK cam 
Fen 
Naturally, the sweet girl’s father : 
was annoyed. It was after midnight HAR 
and she’d just come home. 
“You're late again!” he stormed. Low Grades and cl 
“This won’t do. You must tell that Mi GRA! 
boy friend of yours that late hours llfeed 
: are bad for one.” I. S. JOSEPH co., INC. Conn, 
: eee “Yes, dad—I know,” she replied. Minneepolis, Minn. 9 Bri 
Then she added, with a sigh: “But 68 Cor 
ACME ~IVANS OMPANY they're lovely for two.” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ¢¢¢ mas & Or 
°77° The big-time gambler, now broke, ° MAI 
- Over a Century of Milling Progress borrowed a dollar from a chum at FLOUR 
© Since 1891 ° one of the town’s roulette tables and All Grades 
placed it on number 17. The number 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
came up and he won $36. An hour 
later the pal who had lent the dollar pe 
SSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSS came by and found his gambler Fae COV 
friend $5,000 ahead. He pleaded with Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
him to quit. The next day the friend 
ran into the gambler, who was bleary- F L oO U R 1 
eyed from his all-night session. 
“How’d you come out?” he asked. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Cais 


“Not good, not bad,” shrugged the 
gambler, “I lost a dollar.” 


$e THE NEW CENTURY CO. ' 











A ball player in a batting slump 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill, v 
told the manager the trouble was Always in Market for Flour and Feed Fl 
with his eyes. “When I go to bat,” he Producers ef Subs: 
declared, “I see three balls every time DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Seet! 


the pitcher throws.” 
“I got the answer to that,” said 
the manager, “the next time you slug 


the cover off the middle ball.” Se PREIS cn ree , A. 












From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 





CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. W730 torte tego & Terminal Co., Inc., The player went to the plate and 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 ‘otton Exchange Bidg. ‘ s . 
Board of Trade Bldg. GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., whiffed once we at which the man DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. ager roared, “I thought I told you to 780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange Subse 
t nc. 1322 Whimey Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- hit that middle ball.” MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Seeth: 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. chants Exchange. “That’s what I did,” said the player; 




























































































SSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSS. “but I hit with the wrong bat.” — 
, * $e ‘Teal 
PEEK BROS. | ,2= ma? ee 
oanne had been a rather naughty 
J H BL AKE “2 girl nearly all day. When her mother FOR FLOUR CA 
ectie Flour Brokers wes Dene Oe Ey Gri te Oe.) ee YO BOSTON 28 st 
she patiently reminded her of her PHILADELPHIA Cab 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS nightly prayer . . . “and Joanne,” 
she continued, “ask God to make you oo 
a good girl tomorrow.” 
Representing r Joanne looked inquiringly up at —F LO U R PI 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers Broenniman Company her mother and then asked brightly, Broker and Merchandiser 
(INCORPORATED) “Why? What’s on for tomorrow?” DAVID COLEMAN. In ? 
e FLOUR ¢¢?¢ Members N, Y. Produce Exchange Lon 
aCe: F . Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK The politician stormed into the edi- | New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
tor’s office, waving the latest edition +a 
, of the paper. “Your cheap rag can’t 
get away with publicly insulting me,” 
H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. | | J.J. SHEVELOVE | stormed, “1 demand an immediate COHEN E. WiLLINis 6 SONS : 
MMI apology.” : 
FLOUR oe ete ye RACs “But there must be some mistake,” FLOUR BROKER § 
Produce Exchange ae wer Bh ighest Clase Mills protested the editor, “didn’t that item THE 
New York City Pe meee P Newark, N. J. appear just as you gave it to us, PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. merely that you had resigned as SEES 
county treasurer?” eek 
“Certainly it did,” howled the of- 
BREY & SHARPLESS HUBERT ds HORAN fended one, “but what was the idea ALFALFA MEAL S. I 
of putting it in the section captioned, Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
F LO U R FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC ‘Public Improvements’?” NATIONAL ALFALFA. * 
31st and Chestnut Streets Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. : 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. ie - : TT Produce 
A home-maker, wearing his oldest — _ as 
clothes was mowing his lawn when a -— 
MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- woman in a ritzy car stopped and , 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES asked him, ‘What do you get for We are always in the Market for FLO 
TERMINAL “org New York maa” | So mowing lawns?” “The lady who lives Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
gl Saieaa Enid ots Galveston here, lets me live with her,” replied 
Omaha res Eaid Sucks e Buffalo Ven B. O iad ge ettaat oo ~ sacra vegage sco rg ame 
ancouver, . y in e car, without comment, . 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY ‘ 
Teledo Baffalo Celumbus Winnipeg drove away. -_ Re 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Led. 
| 45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 








Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 LIVERPOOL 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. CRAWFORD & LAW GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 AMSTERDAM 


and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ““Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address: “Coventry,” London 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 'St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuriP,” Dundee 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 





Subscription Room GRAIN 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 163, Hope street, GLASGOW ~ 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
R 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘“D1PLoma,'' Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
*“MaRvEL,"’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Code: 
Riverside 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


$4 Meent 
Cable Address: 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of a City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., atieg & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 
Cable Address: 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
‘FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil’ 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“Asbjornsta” 





FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


118 So. 6th St. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 























Flour Mill Agents FLOUR BROKER 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 
. ' the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 
7 Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 
and money saving convenience. It’s a “‘one-stop”’ service that gives you field-proved 
8 products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
. that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 


+ at ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 





a your own consultants. 

ver 3 

ot You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to | 

, 47 
2 ‘check the oil” or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR — for flour maturing 


OVADEL-AGENE °== 


for a whiter, brighter flour 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans—Today, his ‘‘special’’ 
is Good Nutrition ... Why? 

The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 
And wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 


stood, not only by pupils in the 
classrooms, but by parents and 
the community as a whole. 


In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com- 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-all 
nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro- 
gram, prepared by educators and 
health workers, please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 



















GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 














In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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elpsto establish grain product foods 


in their proper Place in the diet. 
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